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Attention is called to the Editor’s paper on “Mr. 
Tumulty and Mexico,” which appears in this issue. 


CHRONICLE 


The War.—The deadlock in Flanders and France con- 
tinues unmodified. Along the Dvina the’ situation has 
undergone no essential change. The Germans have made 
vigorous intermittent attacks, but 
have fallen back a short distance 
from Riga, and there is a noticeable 
slackening in their offensive against both Riga and 
Dvinsk. Rumors to the effect that Mitau has also been 
evacuated are without official confirmation. From 
Volhynia, Galicia, the Trentino and Gallipoli, nothing 
of consequence has been reported. During the week the 
Italians have subjected Goritz to a heavy bombardment, 
and much damage has been inflicted especially on the 
public buildings; many of the heights commanding the 
city are in possession of the Italians; but up to the 
present the Austrians have been able to hold it. 

In central Serbia the Austrians, Bulgarians and Ger- 
mans have been pressing hard on the Serbians. The 
Austro-German line that runs parallel to the Montene- 
grin boundary has moved a con- 
siderable distance to the west. The 
Serbians have been forced out of 
Prjepolje, Mitrovica, Rudnik and Pristina, but are still 
holding Prisrend. As this place, however, is menaced 
from the north, where the Germans have crossed the 
Sivnica, from the east, and from the south, where the 
Bulgarians are engaging the Serbians near Kalkendelen, 
its fall is imminent. These victories have given the in- 
vaders entire control of the Mitrovica-Uskub railroad. 
The Serbians, prevented this for a time by thrusting into 
the Bulgarian lines a narrow wedge, which reached in a 
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northeasterly direction and extended as far as the Veleika 
plain to the south of Nish. This portion of the Serbian 
Army, however, was soon obliged to retreat, for Kikanic 
became untenable as the Germans moved south from 
Pristina. When the Serbians withdrew the entire rail- 
road fell into the hands of the Central Powers, who have 
joined forces with the Bulgarians at Kalkandelen. Ger- 
man dispatches regard this part of the campaign as 
finished. The Serbians are retreating into the Montene- 
grin and Albanian mountains. 

In southern Serbia, there has been no marked change 
in the situation. The Serbians have prevented the cap- 
ture of Monastir, and have also retaken Krusevo. Their 
efforts, however, to reach Prilep 
have not been successful. Neither 
have they been able to join forces 
with the French left wing. Their failure to do this is 
said to have been responsible for the withdrawal of the 
French to the eastern bank of the Cerna. For some time 
the French have been holding the western bank of this 
river and have repulsed vigorous attacks on the part of 
the Bulgarians, especially at its juncture with the Rajec. 
The retirement of the French indicates increased Bul- 
garian pressure along this portion of the Allies’ line, but 
does not point to anything like a serious defeat. No 
other changes have been reported in southern Serbia. 
The Allies, to judge from dispatches, are now about to 
make greater efforts to help Serbia. Italy is reported to 
be landing troops at Avlona, and to have established 
communication with the Serbians through Albania. The 
British and French are said to be landing about 4,000 
troops daily at Salonica, and Russia has promised more 
than 350,000 soldiers for an invasion of Bulgaria. 

The diplomatic situation in Greece has not altogether 
cleared. Coercive measures used by the Allies, to- 
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gether with a joint note addressed to Greece by the 
Entente Powers, elicited from Greece 
a reply that was at first taken to be 
altogether satisfactory, an impres- 
sion which was intensified by the fact that the 
pacific blockade was lifted, together with the other 
commercial and financial restrictions. The note is 
believed to have contained no demand that Greece 
depart from her neutral position, and to have 
asked for nothing more than the continuation of 
the privileges hitherto accorded to the Allies. It now 
appears, however, that the conclusions drawn about the 
final and altogether satisfactory nature of Greece’s reply 
were somewhat premature. A second note and a reply 
have been exchanged, but neither has as yet been made 
known. But it is thought that Greece has proposed a 
joint conference with a view to settling some details of an 
agreement, which in its general lines is regarded as satis- 
factory to both sides. 

Rumania also is in difficulties. A large Russian army 
is concentrated along her Bessarabian frontier, demand- 
ing an undisputed passage through Rumania to Bul- 
garia. Against this demand it is believed Rumania will 
officially protest while abstaining from armed resistance. 
Meanwhile, Bulgarian and German troops are massing 
on the Danube. Rumanian diplomats are striving to 
maintain neutrality without giving offense to either side, 
an extremely difficult task. 


Greece and 
Rumania 


France.—Under the presidency of Cardinal Amette, 
the solemn services marking the reopening of the famous 
Catholic Institute of Paris were held a few weeks since. 

When in October, 1914, the inde- 
The Catholic Institute fatigable Rector, Mgr. Baudrillart, 

decided to reopen the Institute, many 
feared that this would be found quite impossible, since 
nearly one-half of the professional staff and more than 
half the students were with the army. Nevertheless, 
although hampered by many difficulties, the work of the 
year was most satisfactory. Thirty-two diplomas were 
awarded in the sacred sciences, and two doctorates and 
eighty-six licentiates in law were conferred. In his ad- 
dress at the opening of schools, Mgr. Baudrillart said: 
“Many lessons are taught us by the present war; one is 
the necessity of long and careful preparation. To pre- 
pare one’s self it is, first of all, necessary to understand 
the aim to be pursued, to have an ideal; to carry in one’s 
self, as Pasteur said, a God.” On the first day of schools, 
a Requiem Mass was celebrated for the repose of the 
souls of 112 pupils and former pupils of the Institute 
who have fallen in battle. During the first year of the 
war, the Institute paid a heavy toll to death. Thirteen 
Crosses of the Legion of Honor and six Military Medals 
have been awarded the pupils, and the names of fifty- 
four have found place in “the order of the day.” 

In the Universe of recent date, the Rev. G. Ryan 
writes of the practical results of the Conscription Law in 











France as it affects clerics; results quite contrary to 

those contemplated by the anti-cleri- 
Clerics in the Army cal conspirators. “Clerical conscrip- 

tion was designed to deprive the men 
of France of what it is now actually providing for them.” 
Anti-clericalism, writes Father Ryan, is a reptile that 
cannot live in the trenches. The presence of priests in 
the army has dispelled the anti-clerical sentiments sedu- 
lously fostered in many parts of France by interested 
politicians. Slander cannot prevail against the noble 
example daily given by these clergymen. 


This change is owing to the daily post bringing letters from 
the front praising now the bravery of the Reverend Sergeant- 
Vicaire, now the abnegation of a Reverend Corporal-Curé, or 
the self-sacrifice of some subdeacon stretcher-bearer; and such 
letters are carried around the village and the glory of any 
fallen priest-hero is at once communicated to the resident priest 
(if indeed there happen to be one, which is now not always the 
case, the majority having been called to the front) and the 
“glory” of that death offered, so to say, to the priest as being 
“one of the cloth” whom the people are now learning to love. 


One will agree with the writer that it is a pity that so 
many ministers of God have been called upon to sacri- 
fice their lives upon fields of blood, and heartily share his 
hope that their blood may make France worthy of the 
sacrifice which has been offered. 


Germany.—That necessity is the mother of invention 
has never proved more true than is the case now in Ger- 
many. To supply substitutes for necessary articles that 
are lacking, chemical science is doing 
wonders. The old saltpeter monopoly 
has been dealt a fatal blow by the dis- 
covery of a way of extracting nitrogen from the air and 
by the use of ammonia. This new saltpeter industry is 
capable of supplying not only the army’s needs but like- 
wise those of agriculture. To compensate for the lack 
of gasoline a similar product, called benzol, said to be 
answering all purposes to which gasoline is put, has been 
obtained from the residue of coke. Other chemical in- 
ventions are the production of flour from straw for feed, 
the utilization of sugar in the manufacture of soap, the 
production of different fundamental foodstuffs, princi- 
pally fat, from yeast, and the invention of a substitute 
for rubber. The new industries which have thus arisen 
are not of a temporary nature, but are bound to continue 
and develop still more after the war, for synthetic rubber, 
if cheap enough, will be of incalculable value. Private 
letters from the front in France tell of finding German 
automobiles with excellent tires made of some new sub- 
stitute for rubber. They are composed in part of linseed 
oil oxidized in some peculiar way. If this is the chief 
component the raw material of the new rubber will not 
be very costly. Two processes have been invented, it is 
asserted, which supply nitric acid and ammonia very 
cheaply. This frees Germany and will free the rest of the 
world from dependence on the nitrate deposits of Chili. 
With abundance of potash in addition to these inventions 
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Germany can be supplied indefinitely with explosives and 
with fertilizers. The copper reserves of the country are 
being carefully husbanded, and steel, iron, zinc and 
aluminum are taking their place wherever possible. 


Great Britain—The blessing of the foundation stone 
of the new chapel, attached to St. Edmund’s House, 
Cambridge, marks the continued progress of the Catholic 
renaissance at this ancient university, 
St. Edmund’s was established in 1896, 
to provide university facilities for 
priests who wished to engage in undergraduate or 
special studies, and for ecclesiastical students. Its 
founder is one who for years has been in the forefront 
of every movement for the promotion of Catholic in- 
terests, the Duke of Norfolk; the establishment is man- 
aged by a body of clergy and laity of which his Grace is 
president. Thirty-two priests, residents of the house 
within recent years, are now teaching in various colleges 
and schools, and six are serving in the war as military 
chaplains. 

In a speech before the London Stock Exchange, Lord 
Derby allowed himself a certain freedom of speech, justi- 
fied, no doubt, by his feeling that here he was not bound 
by the conventions which rule in 
parliamentary circles. Certain mem- 
bers of the Upper House talked too 
much and their intemperate language just fell short of 
supplying the enemy with undue information. “Traitor” 
and “no gentleman,” as phrases applied to Baron St. 
Davids, Lord Ribblesdale and others, are biting descrip- 
tions, unless, indeed, they be taken by all concerned as 
mere party gibes, ephemeral in nature and not seriously 
intended. Lord Derby said that he had not come to the 
Stock Exchange to recruit troops, and added a plea for 
patience, since England was trying to accomplish in six 
weeks a task that had engaged Germany for forty years. 
“We are going to win this war,” he concluded, “whatever 
the cost; but there is no use in making this assertion un- 
less everyone does his duty at this crisis.” Under the 
Earl’s direction, the volunteer system still holds the field; 
how long it will retain this position, no one can say. 
Warned by repeated breakdowns, the prophets of con- 
scription are seeking refuge in a cautious silence. The 
Duke of Marlborough, a student of practical farming, 
fears the results of conscription upon the country’s agri- 
cultural interests; others point out that “business as 
usual” is essential to ultimate success, and that “business 
as usual” requires the complete interest of many men in 
many peaceful avocations. All of which indicates that 
conscription is not the easy problem which amateur poli- 
ticians on both sides of the Atlantic think it, and worse, 
proclaim it. 


The Foundation 
at Cambridge 


Conscription 


Ireland.—During the week ending November 13 the, 
Cunard Line refused passage to a number of young 
Irishmen who wished to leave the country. In imitation 








of the Cunard, the White Star and 
Anchor Lines adopted the same 
course of action and refused “‘to ac- 
cept the bookings of British subjects who are fit and 
eligible for military service.” This has aroused a storm 
of criticism in the Irish press. New Jreland calls it an 
outrage and insists that while the voluntary system re- 
mains in force, no Irishman can be compelled to join the 
army; and no interference with liberty whether by the 
Cunard Line or by employers in Dublin and elsewhere 
who have deprived their employees of their positions in 
order to compel them to join the army, is justifiable. The 
Weekly Independent approves of the action of the 
Cunard, calling the attempt to emigrate stupid, cowardly 
and discreditable to the country. The pages of this 
paper are largely given over to the incident. According 
to some of the testimony presented the Liverpudlians 
hooted the prospective emigrants, spat on them and in 
general treated them despitefully. It is claimed that 
Englishmen and Orangemen fit and eligible for military 
service were allowed to sail, while Irishmen from the 
South and West were not. One young man testified that 
he with 500 others, volunteered at the beginning of the 
war and was rejected and then he remarks whimsically 
enough: “My grandfather was exiled in 1851 and I 
don’t understand the anxiety of the British to keep me in 
Ireland.” The paper prints a letter from G. Gavan Duffy, 
Temple Chambers, London, protesting that the Cunard 
has usurped the functions of the Executive and suggest- 
ing that a fund be started to help the men to vindicate 
their rights. The Weekly Freeman minimizes the affair, 
and declares the agitation a Unionist scheme to blacken 
Ireland’s fair name. This paper asserts, however, that 
before the war the average number of passports issued 
daily was thirty ; now nearly 500 are requested each day. 
Shortly after Lord Derby’s scheme for recruiting was 
outlined, 300 passports were refused in three days, and 
according to the Observer, 1,400 Irishmen booked pas- 
sage during the week ending November 13. A trenchant 
letter written from Liverpool to the Weekly Freeman 
complains that at the very time the Irishmen were re- 
fused passage, Britishers crowded football fields and 
restaurants, apparently oblivious of the war. The Na- 
tional Volunteer says the incident has been exaggerated 
by “journals of Unionism and factionism,” and in con- 
demning the men who sought passage, declares that “Ire- 
land would be none the poorer for their riddance, and 
America none the better for their intrusion.” Mr. Red- 
mond calls the incident “a West of Ireland affair, grossly 
exaggerated, due to a misapprehension on the part of a 
number of fellows who thought conscription had been 
enacted.” The fear of conscription seems real, and the 
country is greatly agitated over it. 

Mexico.—Some idea of the damage done to the 
Church in Mexico may be had from these statistics, furn- 
ished by men entirely conversant with the situation. 
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Although the figures set down, 4,- 
399,000 American dollars, or §8,- 
798,000 Mexican dollars, do not by 
any means represent the total loss, yet they show well 
enough one phase of the injury inflicted upon the Mexi- 
can Church: 


Material Loss to 
the Church 


Orizaba 





Monterey, Nuevo Leon : 
Archbishop’s house ...... $25,000 Jesuit house ............ 20,000 
Archbishop’s library ..... 12,500 Convent of Carmel....... 10,000 
Archbishop’s museum .... 12,500 Church of St. Mary...... 50,000 
Archbishop’s pictures ..... 5,000 Cordoba 
Church of S. Francisco... 25,000 BR MR 0 ocvcaantetesse 10,000 
Church of Santisima..... 10,000 Jal 
REE caxpeecenheeiie 50,000 alapa 
Christian Brothers’ College 20,000 ome nee sesapquceene 7,500 
Marist Brothers’ College.. 25,000 tar church «..+sseeees 40,000 
College in Lamparos...... 10,000 CEMIMBTY cccccccvccccoce 10,000 
College in Linares........ 15,000 _ Vera Cruz 
Tamaulipas Redemptorist house ...... 10,000 
Deeieeey  ccaucancenssate 10,000 ; Campeche 
College of Matamoras.... 5,000 Bishop’s house .........- 10,000 
Saltillo f Chiapas 
Jesuit College ........... 100,000 Bishop’s house .......... 5,000 
SOMMIMATY ccccciccssescce 10,000 Ce BOUND sadcccnecde 10,000 
Christian Brothers’ College 10,000 Yucatan 
San Luis Potosi Archbishop’s ROME  céscads 100,000 
Bishop’s house .......... 100,000 Seminary pehstdacunnn cea 50,000 
Bishop’s library ......... 25,000 Teresian Sisters’ College.. 20,000 
OS eer 50,000 Brothers’ College ........ 5,000 
College of the Sacred Heart 20,000 Four schools ............ 20,000 
Zecateces POG BO 6 sivinccennss 5,000 
Bishop’s house ........+. 25,000 ; Aguascalientes 
ome Bishop’s house .........- 10,000 
Mishow’s house . ...cccee; Seminary es ceeceescececs 20,000 
Bishop's _. eeeeees Oo eee Church of San Antonio... 25,000 
ee eee 560,000 Ocotlin 
Marist Brothers’ College.. 25,000 All goods of the Church.. 50,000 
Teresian Sisters’ Coliege. 40,000 Jacona 
House of Retreats........ 25,000 Marist Brothers’ College. . 40,000 
Durango ; Mexico City 
Bishop’s house .......... 12,500 Sta. Brigida house....... 25,000 
Marist Brothers’ College.. 10,000 Josephite Sisters’ College. 25,000 
Guanajuato Vincentian Fathers’ house. 30,000 
Jesuit College .......... 75,000 FOOD WOES. chccccucctsec 25,000 
College of the Sacred Heart 50,000 House of Retreats....... 20,000 
Celaya Morelia 
Preparatory Seminary ie ade 10,000 Archbishop’s house ...... 40,000 
Queretaro MOMMMOED 0 cdnccscccesves 100,000 
Seminary ......... 15,000 Preparatory Seminary 40,000 
Christian Brothers’ College 25.000 Teresian Sisters College . 100,000 
Bishop’s house 25000 Christian Brothers’ College 25,000 
Franciscan Coavest 15,000 College of La Merced.... 40,000 
Tulancin > ’ Eight eos 50,000 
Bishop’s house & 10,000 Salesian Fathers’ College. 25,000 
Seminary ..... oe ee 7'500 Four convents .........-. 75,000 
WET Wétduth nendws nance 10,000 _, Bishop of Zacatecas 
See Paid as tax imposed by 
Bishop’s house ......... 100,000 revolutionists ......... 7,500 
ID Sia cate ack Ge 100,000 Bishop of Zamora 
Teresian Sisters’ College. . 50,000 Petd G0 TOR. cccccccccccce 9,000 
Marist Brothers’ College.. 40,000 ; Clergy of Zacatecas 
Guadalajara ae GS WR. 6dctdsencscas 50,000 
Archbishop’s house ...... 100,000 Archbishop of Durango 
ene 140,000 PONE BE CR ccsccvecesces 7,500 
Preparatory Seminary 25,000 Clergy of Morelia 
Jesuit College ........... 50,000 Paid as tax in money..... 85,000 
one Ps —, ae. 40,000 In bills of exchange...... 165,000 
orma ollege for Girls. 25,000 Bishop of Chilapa 
A church .....e.++seeees 20,000 . ££ Sev rerreore 2,500 
Toluca . 
Marist Fath ” : Guadalajara 
College Larrajnear ses. — College of the Sacred Heart 50,000 
The Brothers’ College... 5.000 Three schools ......+++.. 20,000 
Passionist Fathers . y Visitation Convent ...... 30,000 
P bs ecesen 50,000 pean Convent ...... 15,000 
uebla ouses of retreat (2).... 50,000 
Soddichep’s DOME ceceia 250,000 Vestments, sacred vessels, 
0 REE aet 100,000 pictures, jewelry ...... 500,000 
Teresian Sisters’ College.. 50,000 _— 
Christian Brothers’ College 60,000 $4,399,000 


Next week’s chronicle will contain a recently issued 
letter of General Alvarado, Governor of Yucatan, con- 
demning religion. 


Spain.—Yielding to the earnest desire and request of 
the King of Spain, the Pope has just extended for an- 
other twelve years the favors and privileges of the fam- 
ous Bulla Sancte Cruciate. This ex- 
tension is to date from 1916. It is 
a matter of history that this generous 


The “Bull for the 
Crusades” 








concession had its origin in those heroic days when Spain 
was winning back its territory, inch by inch, from the 
Moors. When the country was valiantly endeavoring to 
expel the Mohammedan intruders, the Spanish monarchs 
obtained from the Holy See leave that all those who 
took up arms against the Saracens, might share in those 
privileges and indulgences which were enjoyed by the 
Crusaders who fought the infidels in the Holy Land. 
The money which formerly was used to equip and supply 
armies in the field against the Saracens, and to serve 
similar purposes and needs, is now applied to the restora- 
tion of poor and needy churches, to the maintenance of 
religious worship, to the help and upkeep of charitable 
works, etc. For, though it is true that in Spain the State 
is bound by law to look after all these needs, it must be 
granted that the pittance thus applied is a poor and 
scanty one, and without the help and funds of the Church 
herself, many of the sacred edifices would fall in ruins, 
townships and villages would be without decent religious 
worship, many a work of charity would have to be 
abandoned. The favors and privileges contained in the 


Bull are these: 

(1) Those affecting the living, i. e.,a number of plenary and 
partial indulgences granted to the Faithful under prescribed 
conditions; privileges with regard to the sacramental absolu- 
tion of sins, and censures reserved to the Pope and the Bishops; 
faculties for the commutation of vows, etc. (2) Those affect- 
ing the dead, by which indulgences are granted in favor of 
the souls in purgatory, for whom the Bull has been taken. 
(3) Privileges and favors of “composition” or compromise, 
a favor granted by the Pope allowing individuals to licitly 
appropriate to themselves certain objects not theirs when it 
cannot be known who is the owner. (4) The Apostolic In- 
dult authorizing the Faithful to eat flesh meat on those days 
when, by the general law of the Church, it is forbidden. 
This authorization holds good, even in Lent, Fridays ex- 
cepted. Up to the present the fast-days of obligation were: 
every day in Lent, Sundays excepted; the vigil of these feasts: 
Pentecost, St. James the Greater, the National Patron 
Saint, Our Lady’s Assumption, SS. Peter and Paul, All 
Saints, Christmas; the Fridays and Saturdays of Advent, and 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays in Ember weeks. 

By the late Brief of our Holy Father, in virtue of which he 
extends the provisions of the Bull for a period of twelve 
years, the number of fast days for the Catholics of Spain is 
considerably reduced. Thus, to speak of Lent alone, only 
three fast days a week, namely, Wednesday, Friday and Satur- 
day, will be henceforward of cbligation. The Faithful are, more- 
over, allowed to eat flesh meat and fish at the same meal on 
the Sundays of Lent. Hitherto, in a family, every individual 
over seven had to petition and receive his privileges in a 
special Bull. Henceforward one Bull will suffice for each 
family, including dependents, servants, etc. The days of ab- 
stinence are also greatly reduced in number. 

Many other important privileges are granted by the Bull 
with regard to private oratories and chapels, the recitation 
of the Divine Office by priests and clerics, etc. 


The Bull has not yet been published in Spain. Thanks 
to the kindness of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 
Primate of Spain, and Commissary General de /é Santa 
Cruzada, our correspondent has been enabled to pre- 
sent the main features of the Bull to America. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Mr. Tumulty and Mexico 


HILE this issue of AMERICA was passing through 
the press, an important document reached the 
office. The document is a letter written by Mr. J. P. 
Tumulty, Secretary to the President, in answer to an in- 
quiry about certain conditions in Mexico. The inquiry 
was apparently framed to give an opportunity for an 
answer that would make the opposition of American 
Catholics to the Mexican revolutionists seem unreason- 
able, if not factitious. This together with the circum- 
stance that a Catholic in the White House is replying to a 
Catholic in New Jersey, concerning crimes committed 
against Catholics in Mexico, gives Mr. Tumulty’s letter 
an importance not otherwise warranted. It is not our 
present intention to answer all the statements contained 
in the document under review. A detailed answer would 
obscure the main points at issue, which concern crimes 
against Sisters, priests and Brothers, and the attitude of 
the revolutionists towards religion in general and the 
Catholic Church in particular. In regard to the Sisters, 
Mr. Tumulty says: “There is no official record of a 
single proven case of this dastardly crime in the files of 
the Department of State.” Proceeding, he declares that 
there are unsubstantiated reports which could not be 
verified by our Consuls or Special Agents. He then 
singles out crimes against Sisters reported from Zacate- 
cas and affirms that our Agent after thorough investiga- 
tion was not able to confirm the reports. The Sisters, 
he says, had left Zacatecas before the arrival of the 
Agent, (italics inserted) but they remained five months 
in Vera Cruz and there were thrown into contact with 
army officers who have stated that they never heard of 
a single report of outrage. This paragraph of the letter 
ends with the ingenuous statement that Sisters may have 
been ill treated 


as might have occurred in any other country under the con- 
ditions of wild disorder which then prevailed in Mexico, and 
especially when it is considered that the laws of Mexico pro- 
hibit a nun from wearing any garb or other insignia to indi- 
cate her calling so that she would be in no way distinguishable 
from others of her sex. 


All this falls short of establishing any fact about the 
commission of the outrages; this evidence, like the 
greater part of that offered by Mr. Tumulty, is negative 
in nature, too negative either to render uncertain the 
proposition that Sisters were outraged or to prove the 
contradictory proposition that they were not outraged. 
Moreover the fact remains that there are in possession 
both of Mgr. Kelly, President of the Church Extension 
Society, and of the editor of America affidavits declar- 
ing that Sisters were outraged. And strange to say one 
of these was made at Vera Cruz on October 28, 1914, in 
the presence of an army officer who affixes his name 





thereto. This affidavit is also signed by the attestants, 
viz: six Sisters—by six witnesses, and by the notary. 
Should Mr. Tumulty desire the appended names, all save 
that of the army officer, will be sent him. The second 
statement about the same subject was sworn to by the 
Prioress of Queretaro in the presence of the Archbishop 
of New Orleans and Mgr. Kelly. This lady declares 
under oath that she conversed with Sisters who had been 
outraged. Such testimony not only makes Mr. Tumulty’s 
negative evidence useless but also furnishes moral certi- 
tude, reasonable proof in other words, that the horrid 
crime was committed. Nor can the crime be excused on 
the plea that the Sisters could not be distinguished from 
other women by garb or other insignia. They actually 
wore a garb—the legality of this act is neither here nor 
there at present. For the rest, it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that our special agents, and others too, did not get 
information about the aforesaid crimes. 

The second item of Mr. Tumulty’s letter worthy of 
notice concerns Mgr. Paredes’ testimony about the treat- 
ment of Sisters and priests. In order that this should be 
evaluated at its proper worth, it is necessary to say that 
Mgr. Paredes is a Carranzista who holds his present posi- 
tion by appointment from Carranza, and by the suffer- 
ance of the Ordinary of Mexico City who confirmed the 
appointment, to avoid greater trouble. Mgr. Paredes ad- 
mits the murder and torture of priests, but good Carran- 
zista that he is, he accuses the Zapatistas of the crimes. 
He could have given more extended information to our 
State Department, for two Christian Brothers were bru- 
tally murdered by the Villistas and some priests were 
tortured by them in a most revolting fashion, at a time 
when Villa and Carranza were such firm friends that one 
was congratulating the other on the work done. The 
editor of AMERICA has on file affidavits made in the 
regular way by two tortured priests, in the presence of 
Bishop Lynch of Dallas, Texas. Moreover he also has 
a letter from a Christian Brother announcing the foul 
murder of two of his companions. Finally, what would 
Mgr. Paredes say to this document signed by two of 
Mexico’s most saintly archbishops ? 

To their Eminences the Cardinals, their Lordships, the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Holy Catholic Church in the United 
States of America. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Hierarchy of Mexico 
now in exile in the United States of America do declare that 
the statements already published by the magazine Extension 
and the papers AMERICA, Columbiad and Southern Messenger, 
of murders, tortures, outrages against the Church, the clergy 
and the Sisters of Mexico are, in all their general statements, 
true. The whole truth of the terrible persecution of the clergy 
and religious of Mexico has not been told even yet. But it ought 
to be made known for the future benefit of the many innocent 
sufferers... 

The purpose of the men who have inflicted these injuries on 
us is plainly to destroy religion in Mexico (Italics inserted), 
to banish those whom they do not kill, to steal the property 
consecrated to the service of God, to desecrate what they can- 
not steal, and to soil as much as they can the good name of 
the innocent. The gravest injury has been done to the cause 
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of God and the Church in Mexico. The latter today lies 
prostrate. 

Prudence requires the suppression of names, but I 
shall furnish signed copies of the documents to Mr. 
Tumulty on request. 

One point remains to be considered: the attitude of the 
revolutionists towards religion. Mr. Tumulty’s letter 
dwells upon the promise of religious freedom made in 
the name of Carranza. This becomes a tactical mistake 
in view of the fact that only recently General Alvarado 
issued a circular letter in Yucatan, denouncing religion 
in a crude, ignorant fashion. Moreover the spoliation of 
convents and churches and the persecution of priests and 
Sisters have been going on merrily in Yucatan, the last 
State invaded by the Carranzistas. All this is quite in 
keeping with the revolutionary policy. Not since the 
French Revolution has the world witnessed such an orgy 
of murder and lust, such a general defiance of rights hu- 
man and Divine. It is sad that churches were profaned, 
altars desecrated, chalices polluted, Brothers murdered, 
priests tortured and shot to death, and sacred virgins de- 
filed—all these are inexpressibly sad, but they are but 
symptoms of the most monstrous of all evils, a system- 
atic war on religion and morality carried on by gun and 
sword, and repressive decrees, and base calumnies; in 
short, by all the unspeakable methods prompted by the 
demon of crime and persecution. The finger of righteous 
scorn is pointed towards the Rio Grande; political ex- 
igencies, however, either hide this virtuous act from some 
eyes or else obscure its meaning. 

R. H. Tierney, S.J., 
Editor of AMERICA. 


The Spiritual ‘‘Birth of a Nation’’ 


HE too popular film-play, “The Birth of a Nation,” 
featuring the dark side of the negro nature, as dis- 
played in the days immediately subsequent to the close 
of the Civil War, has renewed much conversation and 
interrogation about the status of the Afro-American. 
The owners of the picture disclaim any intention of 
offending anybody, but stoutly proclaim their right to ex- 
hibit the truth. Accordingly they set it forth with a truly 
Dixon glare, and, incidentally, have the pleasant task of 
hanging in their ticket-office windows the “S. R. O.” sign. 
The scenario is well executed, which is equivalent to ob- 
serving that its objectionableness is all the greater; 
antipathy to the negro, which it can arouse in impres- 
sionistic spectators, is doubly possible and dangerous. 

As a sop to the indignation of the colored people over 
this flagrant exposé of an unspeakable part of their story, 
the producers of the picture paste a few yards of respect- 
able film onto the reels. This incommensurate addition 
shows the colored man of today, industrious, thrifty, 
educated; in a word, more wholesome and clean by a 
generation’s sweep. In its flattering character, the film 
may mislead. Whereas the body of the film would give 








one the impression that the negro of war times was in- 
capable of improvement, the complimentary close would 
furnish the idea, if the mind be not already too poisoned 
to receive it, that the present-day negro needs no im- 
provement. Both notions are ultra. The colored people 
in general of the last generation were hardly so con- 
temptible as the photo-play, by revealing them in peculiar 
circumstances, leads the viewer to think; nor are those 
of the present as a class quite so cultured. Just as the 
picture exploits a few salacious incidents which seem to 
suggest a general condition of baseness, so does it use a 
few choice ones which might indicate a universal state of 
elevation. No; half a century has done much, but also 
left much to be done. The problem is still with us, only 
partially solved. Our dealing with the colored man was 
not ended when we unbound his hands, presented him 
with a grammar, and bade him go ahead. Appreciating 
this, our scholars have been sinking their thoughts in the 
Southland for long. And while mighty discussion has 
been going on about the wisdom of this and the folly of 
that, with regard to the welfare and future of “our broth- 
er in black,” the problem was and is being gradually 
solved without any discussion whatsoever. Practical 
Christianity is unostentatiously doing what books and 
speeches failed even to begin to do: that is, reaching deep 
down into the negro heart, plucking out the faults which 
retard a people’s true development, and plentifully plant- 
ing the seeds of racial success. 

The country has given the black man excellent chances, 
even as many as 156 high schools, with 566 teachers; 
but these give him more mentality than morality, and 
would let his character go bent but for the supplement 
of erective Christian forces. Citizens, even  black- 
skinned, have a right to full education: head cultivation 
is only half. Catholics have been trying to perform a 
part of the country’s neglected duty out of their own pri- 
vate purses. Naturally their bounty is not so great as it 
would be, if the importance of this charity were more 
realized, and if our $30,000,000 a year school system 
were a less heavy burden. But it is sufficient to finance 
modestly both the endeavors of one society exclusively 
devoted to the colored folk, and those of other priests 
belonging to other Orders. The community, mentioned 
arose, a few decades ago, under the sanctified touch of 
Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. It was originally English, 
but Cardinals Gibbons and Vaughan early saw the ad- 
visability of a distinct American institution for Southern 
work; consequently, they allowed the American branch to 
be lopped off from the parental tree across the Atlantic. 

The Franciscan Sisters from Mill Hill who have a 
mother-house in Baltimore, also labor exclusively among 
colored people. Their work is beyond praise, but un- 
fortunately it is badly handicapped by the lack of Sisters 
and is not so well known to Catholics as it deserves to be. 
A little notice from the North would enlarge its sphere 
of influence appreciably. 

The Josephite Fathers, as well as the others engaged 
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in negro work, do not busy themselves with theory. 
Theirs is not the pleasure of psychologically establishing 
whether the negro can walk or must be carried; whether 
his hands should be trained, or his head, or both; whether 
he can ever attain to the white man’s station or surpass 
it; whether he is a menace to, or an asset of, the common- 
wealth. Such questions are more pleasurable to the 
economist and sociologist than profitable to the people 
about whom they are proposed. Their solution does not 
solve the problem. The fact remains that Uncle Sam 
has ten million negroes on his hands, who cannot well be 
dropped off, and who, if they stay on, ought to be 
molded into fruitful citizenship. And while he does 
some of his duty by injecting letters and numbers into 
the Ethiopian brain, missionaries, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, lay a deeper foundation by improving the negro 
heart. This work, being largely below the surface, is 
mostly obscure. Since even many religious people realize 
only in the vaguest way that it is going on at all, it is not 
surprising that Federal authorities seem absolutely un- 
aware of it. 

But, if the Catholic Church’s work in the South thus 
far has not been so great as we could wish, it would be 
well to remember that, through no fault of hers, she was 
rather late in entering the field, while Protestants held it 
from the start. Members of our Faith have always been 
few in the South. Ours, too, has not been the moneyed 
class. Until recent years, our trials have outnumbered 
our triumphs. Besides, the American Church grew 
faster than its native clergy. The needs of the Catholic 
North for ministers of the Word were so great that the 
colored South had to be temporarily forgotten. And 
even when it began to be remembered, apostolic souls and 
means were still too far from plentiful to win plentiful 
success. 

Fortunately, aspirants to the work of negro evangeliza- 
tion, male and female, are appearing just as fast as the 
work is becoming better known. Perchance, vocations 
would be even more numerously realized, if the Fathers 
of the North would encourage, or at least not discourage, 
fervent young men and women whose heart whispers 
“South.” Conditions below the Mason-Dixon line are 
not to be identified with those that obtain in Africa. One 
Northern dominie who, it is to be hoped, does not repre- 
sent a type, evidently thinks that they are not a thousand 
degrees different: recently, on hearing a youth of his 
flock express a desire to study for the negroes of the 
South, he exclaimed, “What! do you want to get your 
name in the Roman Martyrology!” Of course the good 
man did not say precisely what he meant or mean pre- 
cisely what he said; but, even so, he conveyed a senti- 
ment which turned a right intention into a wrong direc- 
tion. The loss of one missionary means much to a cause 
that will never have too many or even enough. The pity 
is that similarly conditioned losses are seemingly not too 
rare. 

Neither from a monetary view-point should the mis- 





sions of the South be compared to those of the Dark 
Continent. There, where people and customs 2~e primi- 
tive, efficient work may sometimes be carried on by com- 
paratively slender incomes. But, here in America, sti- 
pends and rhetoric are insufficient to construct the 
schools, churches, and parish-houses that civilization de- 
mands. Catholic charity has begun to show that it can 
maintain a corps of missionaries in the Southern field; 
when it has succeeded in demonstrating this more fully, 
the corps of missionaries will appreciably increase. 

Religion has found its way into about 4,300,000 negro 
hearts; but not the Catholic religion. Methodists and 
Baptists have abundantly won what might have been 
gained by means of Catholic truth. But half of the 
colored South is still virgin soil for the Catholic mis- 
sionary ; his zeal will triumph, if the Catholic North con- 
tinues to complement it with spiritual and material aid. 

Twenty years ago, Catholic school attendance in the 
colored South was negligible, while the enrollment in 
Baptist and Methodist institutions of learning together 
approximated four and a half thousand. Today 
the story is a bit different: we can boast a conquest of 
almost 250,000 souls, and a colored school attendance of 
nearly 6,000. But the disparity between Protestant 
showing and ours is still great. We have a moral duty 
that it should not be so, especially now when prosperity 
is shining upon our class. We number over sixteen mil- 
lions: certainly there are enough of us for a few 
with religious vocations to give ourselves to the cause; 
for many of us without them to afford a donation in ex- 
cess of the yearly Negro-Indian collection; and for all of 
us to furnish sufficient interest to keep the enthusiasm 
of the missionaries aglow. 

The Catholic Church has everything to attract and im- 
prove the negro. Its music, candles, pictures, statues 
and vestments, so unlike the cold and colorless conditions 
of other creeds, captivate his lively senses and hence win 
a sure way to his heart through which solid virtue may 
be effectually transmitted. He needs only to know the 
Church well to enter it fervently. It is our task to make 
it known to him. If Catholic enterprise during the 
present generation will only equal that of the Protes- 
tants during the past, we shall have the satisfaction and 
edification of witnessing the spiritual birth of a nation: 
an event which will mark the practical close of the negro 
problem. For when our dusky brothers have all been 
taught the salient lessons of Christian life, they will be 
as well qualified for fruitful citizenship as we are; and 
we shall be the better qualified, by having uplifted them. 

Epwarp F. Murpuy. 


The Rebel Poet 


¢¢T HAVE my own religion and I don’t need any 
help!” shrieked the “Hobo Poet,” Joseph Hill- 
strom, rejecting the spiritual aid offered him on the eve 


of his execution. He was the author of the marching 
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song of the Industrial Workers of the World, the bluster- 
ing and fighting vanguard of the great army of revolu- 
tion. Its title is characteristic of the moral elevation of 
its sentiment: “Alleluia, I’m a bum.” 

A few hours before facing the firing squad, to meet 
his death in the form he himself had chosen, Hillstrom 
sent a last message to the woman whom in his verse he 
had called “our own dear rebel girl,” Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn. “I have lived like a rebel,” he wrote, “and I shall 
die like a rebel.” Miss Flynn and her four-year-old boy 
“Buster” had found a place in the doomed man’s heart. 
Human affection, even when polluted at its source, must 
still exercise its natural power in a society where the 
morals of the Decalogue are swept aside in the same 
spirit of defiance that rejects the laws of man. 

As a final hysterical protest against the authority of 
the State he savagely attacked the guards: “I'll die 
fighting, not like a coward!” Even with the rifles aimed 
at his breast, as he sat bound to the chair of execution, 
he anticipated the officer’s word of command. Theatri- 
cally revolutionary to the end, he shouted the order, 
“Fire!” and the bullets pierced his heart. He had passed 
from earth to the Judgment Seat. Another sentence had 
been spoken which could never be recalled. 

Were his hands red with the blood of the victims for 
whose murder he was legally tried and convicted? The 
question does not concern us here. Was he fully respon- 
sible for his mad life and the greater madness of his 
creed? The answer belongs to God alone. We are con- 
cerned only with his argument for revolt, the argument 
long familiar to the Industrial Workers of the World 
and accepted by Socialists in general. It is thus summed 
up, with the usual coloring and passion, in one of Hill- 
strom’s last songs : 


Workers of the World, awaken. 

Break your chains. Demand your rights. 
All the wealth you make is taken 

By exploiting parasites. 

Shall ye kneel in deep submission 

From your cradles to your graves? 

Is the height of your ambition 

To be good and willing slaves? 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation, 
Fight for your emancipation, 
Unite, ye slaves of every nation 
In One Union Grand. 
Our little ones for bread are crying, 
And millions are from hunger dying. 
The end the means is justifying: 
’Tis a final stand. 


The blending of half truths with falsehoods in such 
appeals gives to them their strength, particularly when 
the hearers themselves are actually suffering from in- 
justice. The spirit of rebellion and pride, however, 
which animates the revolutionary agitators is wholly 
from the spirit of evil. Men of sane judgment must per- 
ceive that the workers are not universally nor even gener- 
ally enslaved, in spite of the existence of industrial op- 





pression in various places. The underlying Socialistic 
proposition, above all, that the relation between master 
and man must forever be banished from society, is ex- 
pressly condemned in the fundamental regulations for 
social popular action laid down by Pope Pius X. In- 
dustrial unionism under the control of the I. W. W., in 
fine, is the meaning of the “One Union Grand,” men- 
tioned above. This is to be the first step towards the 
general strike, of whose feasibility Socialists are not con- 
vinced, though they champion its morality, if the strike 
can be made successful. Everything is good and moral 
for the “ultra-reds,” that can bring about revolution— 
arson, murder, and insurrection not excluded. 

It is clear that public officials have the duty to put an 
end by every just and reasonable means to the incendiary 
propaganda openly carried on under cover of “free 
speech,” and not seldom defended in that name by a 
popular press which, with its loss of Christianity, has lost 
all sense of right and duty. Inflammatory street speak- 
ing, as the Governor of Utah bravely declared, must be 
stopped. It is a spark to ignite the powder barrel whose 
explosion will destroy innocent and guilty alike in one 
common ruin. This is a menace which cannot be toler- 
ated. 

But to attempt to stamp out this spark by sheer vio- 
lence is folly. This truth should be taken to heart 
by those in particular to whom Our Lord addressed His 
solemn warning: “Woe to you that are rich: for you 
have your consolation.” He does not indiscriminately 
condemn capitalism and the men of means, as Socialism 
does, but only the unconscionable and grasping rich, the 
men of wealth who have flagrantly failed to realize their 
duty of stewardship. To the “poor in spirit,” though 
rich, perhaps, in fact, Christ does not deny His friend- 
ship. The temptation indeed for such men is great, and 
Christ Himself chose to be numbered among the poor. 
It is important, therefore, for the rich to bear well in 
mind the injunctions laid down for them by Saint Paul 
in his directions to Timothy: 

Charge the rich of this world not to be high-minded, nor to 
trust in the uncertainty of riches, but in the living God (who 
giveth us abundantly all things to enjoy), 

To do good, to be rich in good works, to give easily, to com- 
municate to others, 

To lay up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on the true life. (I Tim. 
vi: 17-19.) 


Here, therefore, is the beginning of that reconciliation 
by which all mankind can be made one, by which the 
struggle of the classes can be abolished, by which the 
argument of revolt can be taken from the lips of the 
revolutionist and the peace of God brought back to earth. 
The good will of the rich must then be met by the good 
will of the poor, and both must be united in one love of 
Christ. Thus can be realized, in a sense far other than 
the poet dreamed, the “One Union Grand,” not the class 
union of Socialists, but the union of all classes in Christ. 
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It was the vision of a great revolt which the rebel 
versifier beheld in common with his fellows, an industrial 
unionism in preparatidn for a general strike, to culminate 
in universal revolution, violent and bloody if necessary, 
as indeed would be the case. The guilty class among 
the capitalists did not scruple about the means to at- 
tain its end, and the godless revolutionary class of labor 
has learned the lesson and will not scruple any more: 
“The end the means is justifying.” The words with 
which this article begins are the key to the entire situa- 
tion. They have been on the lips of the godless rich and 
of the godless poor: “I have my own religion and I don’t 
need any help!” Governments and nations have repeated 
them, and both have now learned to know what they can 
accomplish by themselves. The pillars of civilization are 
trembling and the vast edifice threatens to collapse into 
ruin. It is high time that men acknowledge once more 
the authority of that Church which Christ has given, and 
own, in becoming humility, the need of God’s helping 
hand. JosEpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


The Cave Man an Artist 


Ve in the very oldest remains of man that are to 

be found in Europe have in recent years been very sadly 
disturbing to the idea that man began low down in the scale 
of being with no interests except those of his body, no in- 
centives except those which came from the need for food 
and the continuation of the species, and without art-sense 
of any kind. The more that has been learned about the so- 
called paleolithic man, that is, of the race of men who used 
the ruder stone implements and had not as yet come to the 
idea of fashioning anything out of metal, the stronger has grown 
the realization that, far from being only a little above the 
brute, he had all the higher qualities of man as we know 
him at the present time. Even before he had learned to 
build houses for himself he was fashioning objects of art, 
decorating his weapons and utensils of various kinds, and 
even painting pictures on the walls of the cave in which he 
lived, though often this home was so dark that he could only 
see the pictures by means of artificial light. 

This is such a contradiction of ordinary impressions, and 
above all of the confident declaration of men who spoke of 
the cave man as typically brutish in his interests, as to be 
rather startling and worthy of serious thought. The Irish 
poet, Mr. Yeats, in bidding good-by to a group of Ameri- 
cans who had given him a dinner in New York, declared 
that “no nation could possibly think of itself as cultured 
until the very utensils in the kitchen were beautiful as well 
as useful.” This seemed a rather distant ideal for our utili- 
tarian age. How surprising it is, then, to find that it is 
exemplified in the cave man. This earlier European ancestor 
of our race with whom we have become rather well ac- 
quainted, not by theory but by the actual study of the re- 
mains in several hundred caves, evidently took to heart this 
idea of the necessity for the combination of the beautiful 
and the useful. He engraved pictures of various kinds on 
his weapons and his drinking horns and practically every- 
thing else that he handled, and then capped the climax by 
wall paintings of the animals that he hunted that are mar- 
velously vivid and charmingly artistic. This oldest European 
man is well worth knowing something about. He was an 
artist before he was a carpenter, or a farmer, or a black- 
smith, or had in any other way sought his own convenience. 


During last summer a series of hitherto unexplored caves 
of the paleolithic period were opened in the Pyrenees region, 
and these contained not only confirmation but even exten- 
sion of the idea that these oldest European men were artists 
in every sense of the word. Professor George Grant Mac- 
Curdy, of Yale University, has a note in Science for May 28, 
1915, on the explorations made during last July of the 
Caverne des Trois Fréres. This cave is named after the three 
sons of Count Begouen who accompanied him in his expedi- 
tion into this superb cavern, which had not been entered 
probably for many thousands of years. The Count reported 
the results of his investigation in a note read at the French 
Institute, the substance of which he sent by a private letter 
to Professor MacCurdy. Unfortunately, within two weeks 
after the investigation began, the Count’s two oldest sons 
were called to the colors in defense of their native country 
and the third one has since followed them. They were not 
able to complete their investigation then, but the results of 
their first. visits were of such a nature as to foretell an 
abundant harvest whenever they may be able to resume 
their work of exploration. 

The contrast between the cave man as here shown and 
the man of our generation is so striking that it deserves to 
be noted. Cave men are usually supposed to have been in- 
terested only in hunting for a living and in fighting with 
their fellows. The favorite figure of the evolutionist is the 
cave man with his utter lack of anything like civilization and 
the unfavorable comparison that he suggests with modern 
civilized man, interested in art, literature, education and the 
ways of peace. Here, however, is a little family party ea- 
gaged in exploring some of the habitations of the cave man, 
in which they find magnificent remains of real art work, and 
while engaged in this unearthing of the artistic past they 
are suddenly called away from the study of art and of his- 
tory to the tasks of war. Whether any of the young men are 
to be back or not to continue their work is in the hands of 
Providence. The destruction of art objects that this war 
necessarily entails contrasted with the fact that the cave 
man was engaged in the creation of objects of art is thought- 
provoking. It is possible that modern man may have pro- 
gressed far beyond his paleolithic ancestor, but certainly 
these incidents would not seem to make the demonstration 
of that fact easy. 

The art objects found in the caves in this region of France, 
the Dordogne, and in Altamira, across the Pyrenees in the 
neighboring region of Spain, are divided by Professor Mac- 
Curdy under two heads, the portable and the stationary. 
The portable class includes in part carved tools, weapons 
and ceremonial objects, such as poniards, spear throwers, 
batons, engraved pebbles, carved fragments of stone, bone, 
ivory and the horns of stag and reindeer; in fact, almost 
anything that could be seized upon to satisfy the seemingly 
exuberant demands of the cave man’s artistic impulse. 

Stationary art embellishes the walls and ceilings of caverns 
and rock shelters. In rare instances the fine clay of the 
cavern floor was utilized for sketching and modeling pur- 
poses. The scientific world has been more or less familiar 
with the portable class of troglodyte art, as it is called, for 
more than half a century. Our acquaintance with the sta- 
tionary art is of more recent date. The first discovery of 
this kind was made by Sautuola, in 1879, at the cavern of 
Altamira, in northern Spain. The scientific world, however, 
did not grasp the real significance of Sautuola’s discovery 
until similar finds had been made in France, twenty years 
later. 

It might be thought that these objects made by paleolithic 
artists would give little evidence of early man’s artistic 








ability, and that they would be at most crude representations 
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of animals like those which small children make. They 
prove, however, to be finished drawings, real engravings of 
the animals that these men hunted in order to get a liveli- 
hood. According to the report there were more than 200 
admirably engraved figures of animals on the walls of this 
Caverne des Trois Fréres. The mammoth, the huge hairy 
elephant, the skeletons of which are found in this country, 
and some earlier specimens of which have been discovered 
entire in the frozen north of Russia, preserved in nature’s 
cold storage, was a contemporary of this cave man and is 
pictured with striking fidelity to nature. A form of buffalo 
or bison very nearly resembling our American buffalo is 
also common among the pictures. The bear, lion, wolf, deer, 
reindeer, wild goat, horse and chamois are also common 
representations. For the first time in these caverns of the 
Pyrenees the rhinoceros is pictured on the walls of the 
Caverne des Trois Fréres. There is besides a curious an- 
thropomorphic figure, which would seem to be a human being 
wearing a mask, for it has a head surmounted by a reindeer 
horn. Whether this means that the cave men and women 
had a dramatic sense also and acted out certain scenes 
cannot as yet be determined. 

The quality of this art much more than the objects it 
represents is the subject of interest for the scientist. Most 
of the mural art in the Caverne des Trois Fréres is “admirably 
done.” “A small panel with reindeer at rest, evidently en- 
joying themselves, has been declared by a good authority 
to be like a page from an album.” From the view-point 
of the engravings this cavern is certainly the richest and 
the most beautiful thus far known. It contains besides, 
however, some art objects hitherto not found in these caves, 
in the shape of figures modeled in clay. There are two very 
striking figures of the bison modeled in the clay of the 
cavern floor. They owe their preservation in the very fri- 
able material of which they are composed to the accidental 
sealing up of the gallery ages ago by the stalagmite pillars. 
“They are excellent examples of plastic art.” The man who 
did them saw with a sculptor’s real vision and reproduced 
just what he saw. In view of their excellence, Professor 
MacCurdy declares that it is probable that they are not 
unique examples and doubtless other similar figures less for- 
tunately situated have been destroyed because the artist did 
not know how to temper and fire. his product. 

As Professor MacCurdy so enthusiastic about these 
recent discoveries, he has made special studies of the cave 
man as artist, and in an article in the Century Magazine not 
long since, he reproduced some of these pictures of animals 
that had been made by these oldest European men of whom 
we have any record. There is a picture of a bison or buffalo 
at bay, that has been declared by competent artists to be a 
magnificent example of the portraiture of tense muscular 
action suppressed for the moment. A _ well-known artist in 
New York declared, after seeing it, that he did not think 
that there was an artist in New York City in the present 
day who could have made such a vivid picture with such 
simple materials. There is a picture of a charging boar, all 
intense activity, that is equally vivid and marvelously artistic. 
These were done in colored chalks of bright burnt sepia 
tints or of warm sepia made still warmer with reddish chalk 
and are very striking. Apparently not all the drawings on 
any wall are by a single artist, but a number of the dwellers 
in the caves tried their hand at art work, and some of the 
results are quite indifferent, but others are marvelously 
effective and interesting. 

Here, then, is the story of the oldest man of whom we 
have any record. He lived in caves, dressed in clothing 


is 


made with needles, obtained food by hunting, and decorated 
his habitation by pictures of the animals that he hunted. 











Evidently his cavern had to be lighted in some artificial way, 
but his sense of beauty would not allow him to leave it 
undecorated. Stone lamps, not unlike those in use today 
among the Eskimo, have been found, but almost needless 
to say, the illumination provided by them must have been 
very inadequate. This cave man also decorated the utensils 
and the weapons that he used. Some of his art work com- 
pares very favorably with the best that is being done at the 
present time. This is not the savage, undeveloped man that 
the world has been taught to think of as the cave man, but 
a human being like ourselves, only that he has not the 
advantage of the accumulation of man’s material conveniences 
and comforts that anyone may now command, though it 
must not be forgotten that the possession of them does not 
assure that their possessor will have any taste or artistic 
ability, and these are the qualities of man that count. All the 
vaunted progress vanishes when we know enough about the 
terms of comparison. James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


Congregational Singing 


[? was a solemn Tre Ore service on Good Friday. The choir 
* had sung with thrilling power the first chorus from Dubois’ 
Seven Last Words. The preacher with the delicacy and strength 
of deep conviction had delivered his opening address, and the 
congregation caught up by the intensity of his appeal brushed 
its eyes and looked up toward the great Crucifix fixed near the 
altar rail. Then there was a pause. The organ boomed in the 
loft above; boomed, and like the guns of a victorious battery 
heard nothing but its own echo. Then a plaintive voice far 
back in a side-aisle hummed furtively; a second voice badly out 
of tune but valiantly courageous, sang with sublime disregard 
for the conception of the composer or the direction of the or- 
ganist. Here and there a voice was raised for a moment only 
to sink into abashed silence. Another splendid devotional 
service of the Church had been shattered by wretched congrega- 
tional singing. 

What is the matter with our congregational singing? As a 
boy, I remember congregational singing as an hebdomadal 
source of domestic friction. We children always sang at the 
children’s Mass; but being a boy, I dared not venture among 
my companions to join with the girls who sang loyally if lag- 
gingly. And when the hour came when my soprano voice 
cracked, I blessed a merciful Providence that had freed me from 
the duty of further congregational singing. Now, whenever I 
listen to congregational singing the conviction is forced upon me 
that the fear of my youth must be a fear common to men as 
well; and that the breaking of one’s voice must mean a break 
with all idea of further congregational singing. 

For the churches in which congregational singing is a mat- 
ter for parochial pride could be counted, I am sure, without the 
aid of the simplest adding machine. During a mission, those of 
the congregation who know the words sing, those who do not, 
hum “Holy God,” and then lapse into a silence that is broken 
only when next the missionaries visit their parish. At that, the 
chances are ten to one that the congregation singing “Holy 
God” will be divided between two schools each clinging to a 
variant translation from the German. So while one school 
sings: “Holy God, we praise thy name;” the other with equal 
vehemence proclaim “Holy God, we sing thy praise.” Though 
the Person addressed is sure to make sense out of the musical 
mélée, few other listeners can. 

Of congregational singing continued throughout the year at 
Benediction and Mass, there is next to nothing. A loyal and 
usually overtaxed choir sings at one or at most two Masses on 
Sunday morning. For Benediction there is a soloist or two, 
with perhaps an occasional alto trailing a faithful third below. 
But what of that strong volume of sound coming from full 
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hearts of a crowd that sings in perfect unison? Catholic con- 
gregations are rapidly forgetting the once-familiar practice of 
congregational singing. 

Yet there are few things more distinctly Catholic. 
Holy Sacrifice the priest who offers up the Sacrifice and the 
people who kneel beyond the sanctuary rail are both concerned. 
Under ideal circumstances, when the priest turns to the people 
and says: “Pray, my brethren, that your Sacrifice and mine may 
be pleasing,” the congregation would answer: “May the Lord 
receive the Sacrifice from your hands.” In the same way, at a 
High Mass, the ideal condition would be one in which the priest 
would intone the Gloria and the Credo, and the whole congrega- 
tion as one moral person would take up the Et in terra pax, and 
the Patrem omnipotentem. 

Such ideal conditions did in fact once prevail. In the Ages 
of Faith when one creed was the creed of Europe and one musi- 
cal form, the Gregorian, was the accepted music of the Church’s 
ritual, great cathedrals echoed to the voices of vast assemblies 
as they sang the Mass in response to the celebrating priest or 
bishop. But with the passing of Gregorian and the substitution 
of Masses infinitely varied in worth and number, congregations 
gradually left the interpretation of the new and more difficult 
Masses to a selected choir, and contented themselves with simple 
hymns sung at Low Mass and Benediction. 

In our time, even the simple hymns are largely forgotten. It 
is a national disgrace that our people are never able to do more 


than mumble after the first lines of “The Star Spangled Ban- | 


ner’; and it is almost a religious disgrace that the simplest 
hymns to Our Saviour and Our Lady have never been given 
room in the memory of large numbers of Catholics. The “O 
Salutaris,” the “Tantum Ergo,” the “Laudate,” the “Ave Maris 
Stella” should be as familiar as the Creed and the Confiteor. If 
they were, and a dozen more hymns besides, the congregation 
would feel a new sense of participation in the Divine services, 
and the possibilities of distraction would be largely diminished. 

To secure the unison and accuracy without which congrega- 
tional singing is a dismal horror there must be thorough co- 
operation between priest and people. Both must be intensely 
and sincerely interested in congregational singing. I have heard 
of one priest who, despite a very, very mediocre voice, actually 
leads a congregation of a thousand men in hymns worth going 
miles to hear. He has no technical knowledge of music; in 
fact he loved to tell how many months it took him to distinguish 
three-fourths from common time; but he had what was better, 
enthusiasm and a belief in the possibility and utility of congre- 
gational singing. Cards with the words of the hymns are in 
every pew. Every man knows in advance just what hymn is 
going to be sung, with the result that the tragedy of false starts 
is eliminated. And as the priest walks up and down the aisle, 
he lets it be known that his eye singles out any man who shirks 
his share of the singing. 

Such exotics are possible but not likely until systematic work 
is done to promote congregational singing. The parochial school 
is the first college of congregational music; and the training 
must begin so early that the boys have not learned to be afraid 
of their own voices. Otherwise the congregational singing of 
the future will be all in the soprano or alto register, with an 
occasional male voice committing that atrocity known as singing 
an octave below. 

In secondary schools and academies the tendency has been to 
neglect congregational singing in favor of special choirs. I am 
not deaf to the superior artistic worth of music rendered by 
trained voices; as an accompaniment for occasions of special 
solemnity, by all means let the special choir sing with the perfect 
finish that can only be imparted to small bodies of trained 
singers. But the staple music of the school and academy, and 
there should be plenty of it, ought to be rendered by the entire 
body of the students. 
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To neglect the mass of mediocre singers for a few with splen- 
did voices is to sign the death warrant of all future congrega- 
tional singing. The mediocre singers who are vastly in the 
majority will never dare to sing if they have not been ac- 
customed to singing at school; while the trained singers will 
not deign to sing except in a choir of acknowledged ability. 
The school or college that sends its pupils through ignorant of 
the simple hymns of the Church should be put by a standing 
committee in educational Class C. 

That deadly vocal paralysis which afflicts the normal adult in 
church can only be overcome with time. Once convinced of the 
beauty and appropriateness of congregational singing, the con- 
gregation must be given every possible material help. Only 
through absolute uniformity of music and words used in the 
hymns; through constant repetition and practice; if necessary, 
through the actual employment of standard hymnals by the 
people, can the sense of surety necessary for successful congre- 
gational singing be engendered. 

In the “Biography of Cardinal Vaughan” mention is made of 
a great pilgrimage that sailed from England for Paray-le- 
Monial. And as the ship drew off from land, from the entire 
body of pilgrims went up a mighty voice singing the Gregorian 
Credo. To the hearers it must have sounded like an echo from 
past ages, when every man knew the hymns of his Church. 

DANIEL A, Lorp, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Woman Suffrage 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Every argument that Martha Moore Avery uses against the 
enfranchisement of women, has been used in times past against 
giving the vote to the different classes of men, and, indeed, 
among aristocratic circles and their paid dependents, anti-suf- 
frage is really anti-democracy. The men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence were denounced by the Martha 
Moore Averys of that day as atheists, Jacobins and anarchists 
with as little regard for truth as the lady who regards all suf- 
fragists as Socialists, Feminists and free-lovers. The woman- 
suffrage movement is the logical sequence of endowing women 
with immortal souls. Woman’s moral right to the franchise 
was settled two thousand years ago, when the great Spokesman 
for the New Law declared that before God there “is neither 
male nor female.” Woman’s legal right to the franchise was 
proclaimed when government of, for and by the people was 
instituted on this planet. “Shall then, the forces of evil work 
greater havoc to our national stability with never a stouter bat- 
tle in its defense? Shall the cry for an impossible political 
equality, economic equality and for sex freedom drown out the 
voice of right reason?” 

The national stability of America, which has given women a 
larger amount of freedom than any other country, seems to 
compare favorably with some of the countries of Europe where 
“women, cats and stoves” are admonished never to leave the 
kitchen. As for economic equality, Martha Moore Avery’s 
quarrel in this case is with the power loom, the spinning jenny, 
the cotton gin, the sewing machine, the telephone, the telegraph, 
the typewriter and the thousand-and-one inventions that have 
followed in the wake of steam and electricity. As for sex free- 
dom, there is nothing in the propaganda of the suffragists on 
sex morality that is not taken literally from the Ten Com- 
mandments. So eminent a thinker as Father Hudson says: “The 
entire movement is profoundly religious. The suffragists are 
clamoring for moral reforms which in reality are incompatible 
with the rejection of dogma. The closer we examine, the plainer 
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does it appear that what is fallaciously termed ‘Feminism’ is in 
reality a powerful impulse toward Catholic ideals and a Catholic 
code of morality.” 

The theory that it is man’s function to provide and woman's 
function to be sheltered is an antiquated lie, as millions of 
women wage-earners will testify. The woman who “is the 
head of a home” today may be working in a factory tomorrow. 
That political equality has been a protection to women in in- 
dustry no fair-minded person with a knowledge of facts will 
deny. Moreover, all the fears expressed by the great and good 
that suffrage for women will disrupt society and destroy the 
home have no foundation in fact. Mrs. Avery seems to be 
unaware of the fact that women are voting in nearly every 
civilized country in the world today, especially in those coun- 
tries which have the strongest claims to civilization. The 
countries in northern Europe that have not entered the war, 
have granted to women a larger measure of political power 
than the autocratic central empires. In the light of history, 
anti-suffragists in America are deprived of every argument in- 
telligent persons can use who believe in democratic institutions. 
Ambiguous sentences about “male and female structures,” “the 
rule of right reason,” the “laws of nature,” etc., may be pro- 
found and edifying, but they are far from convincing to anyone 
who knows how woman suffrage works where tried. 

New York. SARA MCPIKE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question of woman’s suffrage is no longer confined to the 
realm of the academic. It is an actuality. Twelve States have 
already placed it on their statute books and many others con- 
template similar legislation. This shows that the agitation is 
not merely a fad, as some style it, but a movement progressing 
with unprecedented rapidity. If suffrage is granted to women, 
it will be given on the grounds of expediency only. The question 
of natural rights and woman’s place in the home are a bit trite 
and hackneyed. Suffrage, whether it be woman’s or man’s, is 
not a natural right, but a civic or territorial right. The ballot, 
if granted to women, is by no means likely to revolutionize the 
home. It is not thread-bare arguments but cold facts that we 
face today. Nine million women have left the sacred precincts 
of the home and are now the slaves of industrialism. Will 
these women be able to better their conditions through the 
medium of the ballot? This is the question on which the whole 
matter hinges. These conditions are grave and need attention, 
for they are daily growing more extensive and intensive. Or- 
ganization would somewhat reduce the intensity of these eco- 
nomic inequalities and in no small degree would right these in- 
dustrial wrongs. Women seek the ballot chiefly for the pur- 
pose of ameliorating these inequalities and wrongs. Will the 
franchise be effective for this purpose? Men have been af- 
flicted with equally acute and even more deplorable conditions. 
If the ballot can work such wonders for the redressing of 
wrong, why has it not redressed men’s many social evils? 

St. Paul, Minn. eos 


The Open Shop 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

America of November 13 publised a letter from Mr. T. J. 
Neacy of Milwaukee, which substantiates more forcefully than 
any direct argument, the truth of the proposition already ad- 
vanced in this department that the viewpoint of most Catholic 
employers in this country is not Christian but pagan. Mr. Neacy 
takes special pride in the fact that he was the first to be called 
upon fof an expression of opinion during the meeting of em- 
ployers in Detroit in 1906 and he “declared absolutely for the 
open shop.” This council of war was held to devise ways and 
means for crushing the strike of the core-makers and molders 








in 130 of the big machine shops in Detroit and vicinity. The 
core-makers demanded the extravagant sum of $2.75 for a nine- 
hour day, which comes to $16.50 a week, or $851.00 a year, éf 
they worked every day in the year except Sundays. The 
result of the successful fight of the iron-masters against the 
human rights of their employees is thus summed up by Mr. 
Neacy: “The strike cost the plants affected many millions and 
it took two years to peter out, but the peace that has been the 
portion of employers and employees ever since was cheap at the 
purchase price” 

It is the un-Christian attitude of so many Catholic employers 
here so baldly expressed that is so discouraging to Catholic 
workingmen and workingwomen and to those who would make 
their lot as industrial workers more endurable. One would 
think from the way this Catholic employer writes that a core- 
maker had no right to life, much less a right to marry and 
replenish the earth, and incidentally that machine-shop labor is 
nature’s and nature’s God’s command. We assume that Mr. Neacy 
is an employer of high standing and considerable influence since 
he “was the first man to be asked for an opinion” in a meeting 
representing 130 of the largest machine shops of his section. 
Mr. Neacy had a magnificent opportunity to give evidence of 
the faith that should have been in him. He might, by expressing 
himself in accordance with Catholic doctrine, have given a 
peaceful turn to the warlike spirit of his fellow-employers, and 
have brought about a compromise that would have prevented 
God only knows how much suffering, bitterness and strife during 
the two years when the core-makers’ strike was “petering out.” 

Mr. Neacy and a great many like him, perhaps do not know 
that there is in existence what might be called a Catechism of 
Industrial Duties and Rights. The name of this document is 
the Encyclical on Labor by Pope Leo XIII. In addition to 
this, at least one member of the American Hierarchy has issued 
a pastoral on the Labor Question. We would suggest that Mr. 
Neacy secure a copy of Cardinal O’Connell’s letter to his clergy 
and people and read it carefully. The time will, and must come, 
when Catholic employers will see themselves as Catholic 
philosophy sees them: “Merely one of the agents in production, 
only one of the intermediaries between the raw material and 
the consumer. They are not even the ultimate pay-masters, who 
are the consumers who pay the price” (Abbot Snow’s Christian 
Aspects of the Labor Question, page 17). On this point it 
seems to many that the cause of Christian social and individual 
progress would be immensely promoted if those whose mission 


it is to instruct the rich as well as the poor were to institute - 


social study clubs for Catholic employers to teach them their 
duties to those who work. 


New Orleans. V. N. DAsp it. 


Less Politics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Catholic Landmarks of Boston,” from the pen of Denis A. 
McCarthy, Associate Editor of the Sacred Heart Review, which 
appeared in America of November 18, was instructive, inter- 
esting and illuminating. It seemed to me a pity that such a 
splendid epitome of the history of Catholicism in Boston, should 
have concluded with extended mention of our progress in one 
field, the political, and meager notice of the other fields of 
activity. I regretted to notice that the writer had given scant 
attention to all but the field of political office, and I fear that 
the wrong interpretation will be placed on his thoughts, especi- 
ally since he seems to have gaged our growth and progress by 
what we have accomplished along political lines. There are 
those, solid and substantial citizens, who thoroughly believe 
that the glory of the past has been too often dimmed by bringing 
unnecessarily to the front, the not too creditable fondness of the 
Irish Catholic for political place and preferment. It is not hard 
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to imagine the reverse of the picture, had the lessons offered by 
circumstances and environment been learned and practised rather 
than avoided. 

The splendid ideals and teachings of the Church, which are too 
often neglected, are in the main responsible for the progress 
which Mr. McCarthy has narrated in his splendid story. Other 
races, though bound with the Irish, by common ties, to the same 
Mother Church, have by their correspondence to the teachings 
of that Church, practised economy and thrift, and by so doing, 
have brought luster and renown to the period which Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has described: The sober-minded, observant man, of 
Celtic blood, in Boston today, finds no cause for rejoicing in 
the record of the political achievement of his ancestors. On 
the contrary, facts as he finds them cause him to deplore the 
steadfast devotion to politics which unnecessarily marked the 
records of other days, and if I am not mistaken, this regret is 
rather universal. Comparatively few, outside the professional 
politician, point with anything resembling pride, to our pos- 
session of the major offices of the State and the city, as indic- 
ative of real, genuine, racial and religious progress. The talents 
of the Celt and his descendants have, for generations, been 
prostituted to the acquirement of place and power in matters 
political, to the apparent and deplorable sacrifice of advance- 
ment in more productive fields. We now realize that it is our 
shame and not our glory that we have been parading, and the 
best minds of the race are in accord on this point. 

The columns of AMERICA clearly show that the present genera- 
tion is reaching out for its own. Hundreds of capable young 
men of Celtic blood are entering business, and are meeting, as 
would be expected, with success. Hundreds more are to fol- 
low them. It is to such, with their superior talents and educa- 
tion that the Boston of the future is to look for the safe 
custody of high ideals and moral practices, and when the 
age of political supremacy shall have been forgotten, the de- 
scendants of the Celtic immigrant will be the safe and sane 
guardians of religious, civic and commercial interests in St. 
Botolph’s town. I venture this kindly criticism of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s excellent article because it seems to be the marked 
duty of every intelligent and generous Catholic layman to warn 
the rising generation of our young men, and particularly the 
products of our Catholic colleges, against the folly of a political 
career, and to call to their attention the evident profit of entering 
into business life, where there is a demand for talents and 
ability. It is certainly high time for the race to begin the 
salutary and necessary work of teaching the individual to capi- 
talize himself, and to put an end to the practice of allowing the 
individual to suffer exploitation for the benefit and profit of 
the few. The way is clear and defined; and already a start has 
been made in this city. To facilitate the progress of the move- 
ment I suggest that it would be well to allow our political 
achievements of the past to slumber in the cemetery of oblivion, 
to the end that when the second centenary of Catholicism in 
New England is celebrated, the historian may be able to pen a 
story not only Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam, but also Ad Majorem 
Catholicorum Gloriam. 


Dorchester, Mass. JAMEs D. RUSSELL. 


The Anglican “Branch” Theories 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have no desire “discreetly” or otherwise to ignore any im- 
portant point brought up by my opponents, so will answer 
“E. I. F.’s” questions as clearly as I can. (1) I have already 
acknowledged quite frankly and confessed with shame the fact 
that false doctrines are taught by Anglican authorities. This 
fact Anglo-Catholics deplore as heartily as any ardent defender 
of the historic Faith could wish. I did not say that the Anglican 
Church must be Catholic because it teaches Catholic doctrine; 





| 


but that, the Anglican Church being Catholic by virtue of its 
continuity with the Apostolic Church, the “true doctrine” of the 
Anglican Church must be what the Catholic Church at large 
teaches, notwithstanding the false teaching of some of her 
clergy. The Anglican Church as Catholic does “teach its own 
members,” and in so teaching condemns the traitors within its 
fold. (2) I did not say that the One Church “has split up into 
branches.” When a tree develops two branches, this does not 
split the tree, it remains just as much one afterwards as it was 
before. No branch of the Church damns or repudiates another, 
or should do so, but only the diseased protuberances which the 
other branch may put forth without the authority of the One 
Trunk. (3) Just a word as to my opponent’s reference to the 
“Supreme Head” idea: Henry’s Act of Supremacy declared the 
King to be, “so far as is allowed by the law of Christ the supreme 
head” of the English Church as of the realm of England. Eliza- 
beth’s act substituted the term “supreme governor.” But the title 
is now a dead one so far as England is concerned, and was never 
even born in the American Church. , 

(4) To declare, as our overrated and unauthoritative Articles 
do, that the Homilies “contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, 
and necessary for the times” (i.e., the sixteenth century) is 
not to say that they are infallible in their teaching, and that 
their teaching has any permanent or twentieth-century value. To 
say as the Homily quoted does, that Christendom was steeped 
in idolatry for 800 years is just one of those very Protestant 
notions that you and I equally and unsparingly condemn. I do 
not excuse our Anglican authorities for teaching such doctrines 
(those, I mean who do teach them). I condemn them for it. 
(5) I must confess I have difficulty in quite grasping E. I. F.’s 
last point. Certainly “both Anglican and Roman are true 
branches of the Catholic Church,” and if passing from the for- 
mer to the latter meant merely “exchanging truth for truth” 
there could be no sin in the change. The sin comes when one 
who “believes in the Catholicity of the Anglican Church” con- 
forms to another branch of the Catholic Church which com- 
pels him to renounce what, in the premises, he still believes to 
be the sacramental graces he has received from God through 
the ministry of the Anglican Church. 


Cleveland. Jarep S. Moore. 


A Disconcerting Coincidence 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I rise to remark that if you give the modern sociologist rope 
enough, he is sure to verify the adage. It is worthy of note that 
precisely those of the tribe who would confer on the State the 
right to execute innocent defectives loudly deny the right of 
the State to execute depraved criminals. 


New York. JouHn WILTBYE. 


A Pole and a Catholic 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with great pleasure and no little national pride that | 
read in a recent issue of AMERICA Mr. Michael Williams’ ap- 
preciation of Joseph Conrad. This great Catholic artist, as 
is so well said, owes his profound Catholic spirit to the fact 
that he belongs to the nation which for many years stood as 
“the bulwark of Christendom,” and has been the cradle of some 
of the world’s most eminent scientists, artists, musicians and 
heroes. Mr. Conrad is a Pole. The novelist and drama- 
tist, Joseph Korzeniowski, was his grandfather. Readers of 
AMERICA will be pleased to know that his explicit credo, like 
that of every true Pole, for to us to be a Pole is to be a Catholic, 


| is that of the Catholic Church. 


New York. Ss. FP. 
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Our Country’s Patroness 


MONG the ceiling decorations of a certain well- 
known church is painted the shield of the United 
States, but above the E Pluribus Unum is inscribed an- 
other device, and among the State stars are to be found 
twelve others, woven into the field of blue. The legend 
is Mater Admirabilis, and the twelve stars are the stars 
in the crown of Heaven’s Queen. For just as St. George 
is the patron of England, St. Denis of France, St. Boni- 
face of Germany, St. Patrick of Ireland, and St. James 
of Spain; so by the mercy of God is the Blessed Mother 
the patron of our land. This title she holds, moreover, 
not merely by virtue of the fact that Our Lady presides 
over the destinies of all Christian peoples, but she has 
won it by a special claim, for the Catholics of this country 
have chosen as their ambassador at the court of heaven 
and as their country’s guardian no less a person than Our 
Saviour’s own Mother. According to an old tradition, 
however, the special title under which we honor our 
patroness is that of the Immaculate Conception. As 
long ago as 1760, the Spanish colonies in America called 
Mary Conceived without Sin their special patroness ; 
under the same title the Sixth Provincial Council of 
Baltimore chose Mary as the patroness of the United 
States, and later the decree was officially confirmed at 
Rome. Finally the Eighth Council of Baltimore began 
its deliberations by recording the joy that the Fathers felt 
at the recent definition of Our Lady’s Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

It is eminently fitting that she who was always free 
from every stain and blemish should be chosen as the 
guardian of all that is best in American civilization. The 
fact that every worthy aspiration of our countrymen will 
be favored in heaven by so strong an advocate as Mary 





should make us confident that the springs of our national 
life will be kept pure. To us, however, it belongs to see 
that our aims and ambitions as Americans shall always be 
those our Immaculate Patroness can further. 


No Persecution 


HERE has been no religious persecution in Mexico. 
Venustiano Carranza has said so, and there the 
matter rests. More than 4,399,000 American dollars’ 
worth of Church property has been confiscated or des- 
troyed; there has been no religious persecution in 
Mexico; Carranza has said so, and he is an honorable 
man, beloved of America. Churches have been dese- 
crated, altars polluted, sacred vessels and vestments pro- 
faned ; there has been no religious persecution in Mexico; 
the “First Chief” swears it and the First Chief is a 
man without guile. Priests have been tortured, Sisters 
have been dishonored ; there has been no religious perse- 
cution in Mexico; Venustiano insists on this, and Venus- 
tiano has too much at stake to lie. Brothers and priests 
have been murdered, bishops, priests, and Sisters have 
been driven from their native land—innocent and penni- 
less; there has been no religious persecution in Mexico; 
the great Liberator has asserted this twice and the great 
Liberator is too much of an idealist to lie twice in quick 
succession about the same topic. Decrees have been 
issued denying God’s existence, closing churches, for- 
bidding the administration of the Sacraments; there has 
been no religious persecution in Mexico. Venustiano 
Carranza, First Chief, Liberator, Apostle of Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality, Philosopher and Idealist, has 
changed the definition of persecution. The word now 
means the omission of any deed, howsoever violent and 
base, against the persons of Catholic bishops, priests, 
and Sisters, and failure to deny God’s existence and 
to destroy, mutilate or profane property dedicated to the 
service of God. This definition meets all exigencies and 
has been accepted by the American press. Catholics 
should learn the definition, so as to be able to acquit 
Carranza of untruthfulness and the press of low ideals. 


Don’t Be an Only Child 


¢¢ 7 N a home where the parental attention can be con- 

centrated on a single child, better results should 
be attained than when the work of training involves a 
division of the attention among several children,” is a 
thesis that the modern advocates of small families con- 
sider self-evident. Yet according to an alarming array 
of statistics prepared by the psychological department of 
Clark University, a writer in the December Century finds 
that out of 400 “only children,” four-fifths of whom 
were of American parentage, only 100 were in good 
health, about one-third were “nervous,” most of them 
were very dull, only eighty are described as “normal” in 
their social relations, “while 134 out of a total of 269 
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got along badly with other children, usually because they 
were unwilling or did not know how to make conces- 
sions, and were stubbornly set on having their own way.” 
“Only” boys, as a rule, are “sissies” and “only” girls, 
selfish dolls. Children, moreover, we are assured, who are 
allowed to “develop excessive occupation with thoughts 
of self,” who are humored, petted and coddled out of all 
reason, are almost certain to grow up selfish, conceited 
and neurasthenic, and to be badly handicapped in life 
owing to their lack of initiative and self-reliance. 

On the other hand, the child who is fortunate enough 
to be born into a family where he has, or will have, 
numerous brothers and sisters, and where he cannot en- 
joy an excess of creature comforts, must learn from his 
earliest years the highly useful art of giving and taking; 
he will realize feelingly that there are other children in 
the world besides himself, that there are some things he 
must not do, and many things he cannot have. Just as 
marbles are made smooth and round by being shaken to- 
gether, so boys and girls who are brought up in the same 
household help one another to get rid of unamiable traits 
that would be serious hindrances to success in after life; 
and the little acts of self-denial, that are constantly de- 
manded of six or seven children who are reared together 
under the watchful eyes of their parents, provide the best 
course in character-training there is. It is certainly an 
entertaining thought that one of the chief tenets in the 
creed of the modern Malthusian is now being attacked 
by hard-headed statisticians. For the cult of the “only 
child” instead of heightening, as is piously believed, the 
quality of tomorrow’s men and women, is the very thing 
that is sure to make them in body, mind and soul, inferior 
to the generation of yesterday. 


The Doctor’s Duty 


OON after the press had given wide publicity to the 
defective baby case of last month, certain doctors 
who seemed to be envious of the notoriety achieved by 
the Chicago surgeon, began to grant interviews to re- 
porters, and in several instances expressed views in sub- 
stantial agreement with those advanced by their fellow- 
practitioner of the Middle West. Worse still, a New York 
father, influenced, no doubt, by the evil example of those 
Chicago parents was for a time at least, “insistent” that 
his crippled child should “be permitted to die.” Such 
occurrences indicate that mistaken opinions regarding 
the duties of physicians and the rights of parents are 
common nowadays. 

Physicians and surgeons who desire to live up to the 
moral obligations of their craft, should remember that 
their profession is for healing, that their duty is to pre- 
serve life by every means in their power, and that once 
they have assumed charge of a case they are in strict 
justice bound to avert death if they can. That a sur- 
geon, therefore, who has it in his power to save a life, 
should freely assume toward his patient an attitude of 








passivity owing to which death is certain to result is a 
line of conduct utterly indefensible. To act thus is to 
usurp the function of God and to make oneself master of 
life and death; it is to violate the trust of the State, which 
grants a license for the saving, not the undoing, of its 
members ; it is to outrage the primary rights of the in- 
valid by condemning him unheard to death. 

Obviously the Chicago case and the discussion thereon 
have this lesson for Catholics, that they should make 
certain of the moral standards of the hospital and the 
physician, no matter how well equipped and eminent, into 
whose keeping they commend their own lives and the 
lives of their children. Otherwise they are apt, albeit 
unknowingly, to play fast and loose with the most funda- 
mental, if not absolutely, the most precious of the gifts 
of God. 


The Baker and the Baptist 


E had a white cap perched rakishly on his head, and 

because he was off duty for the moment, a large 

black cigar in his mouth. This bobbed up and down like 

a crazy semaphore at night, for the baker was talking 
and the baker was angry. 

“Look here,” he said in broken accents, for he is a 
native of Bessarabia or some such place. “It’s a shame 
we should have to put up with this.” “This,” was a 
newspaper account of a speech delivered by a “patriot,” 
in Albany on the preceding night. The “patriot” was a 
Baptist clergyman; but let that pass. All Baptist clergy- 
men are not like him. “Just listen to this,” continued the 
master of dough: 


There are in our midst bitter, crafty, dangerous enemies 
of our flag. They are not the Baptists, they are not the 
Presbyterians, they are not the Methodists, they are not the 
Jews. I will not here say who these enemies of our flag are. 
But this is a meeting for Protestants, and I hope there are 
no Romanists here. 


“Have you been long in this country?” I asked the 
baker. “Because if you have, you won’t worry much 
about the ravings of these filbert-brained patriots.” 

“Thirty years,” rejoined the maker of buns. “But say; 
when they asked for soldiers in the Spanish War, I went. 
I thought it was my duty, because I am no longer a 
Bessarabian; I am an American. But I didn’t see this 
‘patriot’ in any camp. And my two uncles who came 
over from the old country in the fifties, they both went 
to the war. They didn’t come back either. They stayed 
down at Gettysburg. They were Americans ; and it makes 
me hot to hear this fellow saying that they were not, and 
that Iam not. Say, where does this ‘patriot’ come from ?” 
And he frothed over, like a pint of his own yeast. 

Perhaps that genial philosopher, Mr. Dooley, can sup- 
ply the answer. The professional “patriot” you may re- 
member, was objecting to the erection of a monument in 
Chicago to the Confederate dead. “Where were you, me 
brave man?” asks Clancy, late of Mulligan’s brigade, 
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“where were you whin the draft wint round? Where 
were you whin Mulligan died down there in Kintucky? 
Hidin’ in the cellar of Harrigan’s grocery store. Be off 
wid ye.” 

Does Mr. Dooley’s answer suffice? Few anti-Catholic 
agitators have civil or military records to be proud of. 
In insulting the Catholics of Albany this Baptist clergy- 
man is surely not adding to his reputation as a desirable 
citizen. Rather he is taking a place with the heroic and 
patriotic reserves of the cellar. The Bessarabian baker 
What is the Albany minister ? 


is an American. 


In Praise of Potatoes 


HE worthy Dr. Stanjak, a German scientist, has been 

begging his countrymen to give due honor to the 
“You have sung hymns to heroes,” says the 
“On the field of battle you have called down 
You have com- 


potato. 
Doctor. 
the wrath of God upon our enemies. 
posed poems in honor of our guns, our fleet and other 
things which have helped us in the war, but you have 
ignored the potato.” As the Solanum Tuberosum, in Dr. 
Stanjak’s opinion, will unquestionably prove the savior 
of the Fatherland, he suggests that a national hymn 
should now be composed, not of hate, but of thanksgiv- 
ing for the potato: “Sing with me the triumphal song 
of the potato plant,” is the line beginning the pzan of 
praise which he has submitted for consideration. The 
hymn’s noble opening whets expectation and fills the 
reader with a violent longing for the remaining lines, but 
our daily press, it seems, did not publish them, and the 
omission, no doubt, will be widely regretted. 

We like to think, nevertheless, that the poet’s lyric 
flight was evenly sustained to the very end of the ode 
and that all the potato’s serviceable qualities were melodi- 
ously hymned. For many other necessary foods the re- 
sourceful Germans have invented chemical substitutes. 
But nothing could easily be found to take the place of the 
potato. Without question that vegetable richly deserves 
the recognition it is receiving, for in the past, no less than 
now, it has supported entire nations. But besides its high 
nutritive value, America’s gift to the Old World pos- 
sesses rare moral beauty. For example: notwithstanding 
its numerous eyes the potato is a lover of retirement and 
shuns the garish day, and though belonging to the night 
shades, a family of evil fame, the potato has not suffered 
itself to be contaminated by its relatives’ wickedness. It 
is true that when the poets sing about the “rathe prim- 
rose” the “pale jessamine,” and other plants of no eco- 
nomic value whatever, they never so much as mention 
‘the potato blossom. Nevertheless it richly deserves a 
sacred bard; for when the potato flowers’ brief life is 
ended—And there’s pathos for you!—the vines soon 
wither away but leave concealed at their roots enough 
farinaceous tubers to feed a warring nation. All honor, 
then, to Dr. Stanjak, the Homer of the incomparable 


potato! 











LITERATURE 


Catholic Literature’s Possibilities 


4 ie possibilities of Catholic literature may be considered 

under various aspects: as to the audience it commands, 
the influence it exerts, and as it is in itself; a circumscribed 
audience, an influence immeasurable, and the sweetness and 
splendor of all truth and all beauty. 

Catholic literature is read by Catholics only: a rule with 
many and notable exceptions. There are men sufficiently 
broadminded to read both sides of historical questions, and 
searchers after truth who ponder our controversial works. 
Moreover, there are books great and beautiful enough to 
triumph over all religious differences; for instance, classics, 
such as Dante’s works, and Calderon’s, hold their own among 
students everywhere; and Thomas a Kempis, at least in his 
best-known book, has long been admired and loved by Prot- 
estants, and he is accepted as a counselor no less than as a 
friend. The charm of a fine style is always alluring, a siren- 
voice for the cultivated. Men who read Renan and Huxley 
for the beauty of their style are bewitched also by Newman, 
Alice Meynell and Agnes Repplier. Even their most Cath- 
olic work finds an audience like Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son’s and Augustine Birrell’s. Lionel Johnson wins friends 
everywhere and Coventry Patmore gains admirers. To mul- 
tiply examples: Francis Thompson popularized heroic sanc- 


| tity, as shown forth in St. Ignatius, bringing it within the 


ken of the literary world by making the most of every ap- 
pealing, human trait and presenting it through the medium 
of a style which makes of the Life a work of art in the 
strict sense of a cruelly abused phrase. 

As to the influence of Catholic literature, it is not easy to 
say much that is satisfactory. Influence is never easy to 
gage. One fact is palpable and significant: everywhere, men 
who are eager to promote a cause use literature as their most 
potent weapon. Of recent years this and other countries 
have been deluged with socialistic books and pamphlets. 
For those who will never read Strauss, Renan, or Ingersoll, 
unbelievers constantly supply novels which are able teachers 
of a sad explanation of life’s meaning. For any who have 
forgotten the Kingsleys of yesterday, today’s scoffers and 
bigots work diligently to make nonsense of miracles, 
schemers of Jesuits, and fools of saints. “Marie Claire,” for 
instance, all simplicity and sweetness, was sent over the 
world, and heralded as a masterpiece, just to cast reproach 
upon the exiled, devoted nuns for whom France was to 
mourn in her day of need. Always and everywhere, men 
have followed the written word. History bears witness to 
the fact, as do movements rising or falling around us and 
events happening before our eyes. The children of this 
world are indeed wise. 

If prejudice is to be dispelled, if truth is to make its way, 
the work must largely be done by Catholic literature. 
Through it all may learn what the Church really is. True, 
many ask with Pilate, “What is truth?” and like him do not 
wait to hear an answer. Others go for information concern- 
ing the Church and Catholics to enemies of both, a precedent 
they would not follow if they were investigating, for instance, 
a scientific hypothesis. But it is not always so. Denifle’s 
“Luther” is said to have had immense influence among the 
Lutheran scholars of Germany; Lingard’s “History” opened 
the unwilling eyes of many an English Protestant. A very 
different work, Henry Harland’s “A Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” 
artistic from the first chapter to the last, has made Catholics 
of some whom heavier works never would have reached. 
Its logic, tenderly human or candy-coated with delicate wit, 
is unanswerable. Mgr. Benson’s historical novels must lessen 
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the prejudice of a class to whom their own Gairdner is un- 
known; and there is no better exposure of Spiritualism than 
his “The Necromancer,” nor a better apology for contem- 
platives, who are popularly supposed to need one sadly, than 
“The Conventionalists,’ nor a more beautiful picture of 
mysticism, which is so much admired, so little understood 
in literary circles, than that given in “Richard Raynal,” a 
book considered by many, himself included, as the author’s 
best piece of work. 

“The Hound of Heaven” serves instead of a retreat for 
hundreds who would shudder at the thought of making the 
Spiritual Exercises. “San Celestino” was to the world at 
large a fanatic or a fool, and to many Catholics incompre- 
hensible, until “John Ayscough” tenderly, reverently, and 
with consummate skill, showed how gentle, wise, loving and 
heroic that Pope was, and how his sanctity, bred in solitude, 
unfitted him for the honors and responsibilities thrust upon 
him. 

And certain it is, in the words of Father John Burke, “If 
we are to make ourselves truly Catholic in our character, 
our aims, our principles, then we must be readers of Catholic 
literature.” Catholic books and periodicals are staple food 
for Catholic minds which without them inevitably show 
signs of weakness and disease. A large portion of the daily 
press, many of the popular magazines, plays presented every- 
where, lectures and books lauded on all sides, even much work 
done along sociological lines with sincerest good will, all 
these are infected with the poison which, broadly, may be 
called materialism under its various aspects, whether we 
call it worldliness, humanitarianism, Socialism, pragmatism, 
New Thought, or, perhaps, the higher criticism. Against 
this formidable army is Catholic literature pitted. Our minds 
cannot serve God and mammon; they can serve but one of 
the two, and their choice depends largely on whether they 
accept guidance from the Church or from the world, from 
‘Catholic literature, or from Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Bergson and 
Tagore. 

It is obvious, too, that no mind and heart can be chival- 
rously loyal to a cause of whose poets and leaders and 
heroes, of whose history, whose interests at home and 
abroad he knows, nor cares to know, very little. The spirit 
which inspired such men as Windthorst, Lamoriciére, Veuil- 
lot, the Comte de Mun, could not have taken possession of 
‘hearts nourished on no nobler food than the daily paper, the 
popular magazine and the latest philosophic venture. Cath- 
olic literature had steeped them, mind and heart and soul, 
with Catholic ideals; it strengthened their arm to fight, their 
courage to endure, having taught them so to love God’s 
-cause that for it they gladly gave their all. 

Considering Catholic literature in itself, its possibilities 
are wonderful and worthy of very special study, for upon its 
own essence necessarily depends its influence, and of this is 
born its beauty. It reflects life within the one true Fold. 
It is a song sung by His children under the eye of the 
Heavenly Father. Its breadth is limited only by human 

-error, its depth by man’s littleness, its beauty by the power 
of our dim eyes. For even the clean of heart do not see 
God clearly: the promise is that they shall see Him. 

Catholic literature came into being with the New Testa- 
ment, when St. Matthew wrote the first Gospel, when St. 
John’s great, loving heart set down the glories of the Word 
and his tender memories of what Christ had said concerning 
the Holy Eucharist; when St. Luke wrote the first pages 
of Church history and other Apostles gave exhortations to 
the people. Soon poets, chanting their faith and love, gave 

-the world the first Christian hymns. Other singers followed 
after, and then came chroniclers with strange tales to tell, 
-and commentators upon Holy Writ, and philosophers to 








safeguard the Faith. St. Thomas came, and Dante and Cal- 
deron; Racine and Crashaw; Bossuet and Fénelon; Lingard, 
Montalembert, Chateaubriand, Donoso Cortés, Newman, 
Ward, Allies: great’ names in every field. Today, in all 
lands, there are Catholic writers and in none is there a lack 
of high talent, though genius may sometimes be wanting. 
And all these writers have, and have ever had, the same 
fundamental principles, the same ideals, the same hopes, 
for with Catholics time or race makes no difference. 
Adequately to appreciate the possibilities of Catholic lit- 
erature it would be necessary to understand the value of 
human souls, God-loved and God-redeemed; the precious- 
ness, the sacredness of truth, remembering, who He was 
who said, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life”; the 
beauty of Jesus, the All-Beautiful, of whose loveliness the 
beauty of every flower and tree and stream, the glory of 
every sunset, the sweetness of every bird’s song, every high 
deed, every noble life are but a reflection. For these things, 
eternal Love, eternal Truth, eternal Beauty, does Catholic 
literature yearn; of them is it an echo, a reflection or an inter- 
pretation. FLORENCE GILMORE. 


REVIEWS 


The Life of Father De Smet, S.J. (1801-1873). By E. 
LAVEILLE, S.J. Authorized Translation by Martian LINpSAyY. 
Preface by CHartes Coppens, S.J. Illustrated. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75. 


$2 

Father De Smet is one of the conspicuous figures in the 
history of the Catholic Church in the United States. This 
new “Life,” by one of his fellow-countrymen, will help to 
emphasize this fact, while it will perhaps fill in some of the 
gaps about the spirituality of the great missionary, which 
naturally could not be dealt with, at any length, in the four 
splendid volumes published some years ago by Chittenden 
and Richardson. It is somewhat discouraging to hear in 
certain quarters disparaging remarks about De Smet, and 
even accusations charging him with conveying absolutely 
false impressions about the missions he was establishing. 
Indeed, flat denials are made that he was the great man he is 
credited with being. Such a charge, it is unnecessary to say, is 
based on an absolute ignorance of facts. One of his biog- 
raphers writes: 


His prodigious labors, his travels, hardships and perils 
must be placed on the front rank of similar exploits. In 
his first seven years, he had traveled by the slow methods 
of the time, a distance equal to more than twice the cir- 
cumfertnce of the earth. He had traveled in almost every 
clime and by every sort of conveyance. From the burning 
summer of the equator, he had passed to the frozen winters 
of 50° 34’ north. He had traveled by sailing vessel, by 
river barge and by canoe; by dog-sled and snow-shoe; on 
horseback and on wagon, and many a long mile on foot. 
He had endured hardships that seem to us almost impossible, 
and which were undoubtedly the foundation of the ills he 
afterwards suffered. It was the period of 1844-46, that he 
referred to, in a letter to a fellow-missionary who was in a 
complaining mood: “I have been for years a wanderer in 
the desert. I was for three years without receiving a letter 
from any quarter. I was two years on the mountains, with- 
out tasting bread, salt, coffee, tea or sugar. I was for years 
without a roof, without a bed’ I have been six months 
without a shirt on my back, and often have I passed whole 
days and nights without a morsel to eat.” The same au- 
thority tells us that the distances covered by him during his 
whole missionary career run up to the astounding figure of 
180,000 miles. He had crossed the Atlantic nineteen times 
and once made the perilous journey around Cape Horn, 
completing it by an equally perilous entrance into the yet 
uncharted Columbia River in Oregon, escaping shipwreck 
half a dozen times on that single journey. 


Archbishop Purcell wrote of him in 1847: “Never, since 
the days of Xavier, Brébeuf, Marquette and Lalemant, has 
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there been a missionary more clearly pointed out and sent 
for this great work than Father De Smet.” Thurlow Weed 
introduced him to President Lincoln as “my friend, Father 
De Smet,” and Lincoln talked to him’ by the hour. 
H. Benton, whose son he baptized, wrote in 1852, that 
“More could be done by Father De Smet for the welfare of 
the Indians, by keeping them at peace and friendship with 
the United States, than an army with banners.” 

In 1851 Father De Smet assisted at the great Indian Coun- 
cil near Fort Laramie. In 1858 and '59 he accompanied 
General Harney on the Utah and Oregon expedition, as in- 
termediary with the Indians. In 1864 he was sent by the 
Government to pacify the savages of the Upper Missouri, 
and again on a similar errand in 1867. In 1868 it was solely 
through his influence that the devastating war with the Sioux, 
which had spread through the whole region of the Upper 
Missouri and Yellowstone valleys, was arrested and a treaty 
of peace arranged. The man who could achieve the peaceful 
conquest of Sitting Bull, among whose maddened warriors 
he walked holding a banner of the Blessed Virgin in his 
hand and pleading with the Indians to forgive and forget the 
past, and then could lead them down into the very midst of 
the United States troops and induce 50,000 of them, in spite 
of the outrages of which they had been the victims, to make 
a treaty of peace, entitles him to a place of honor among the 
great men of the country. 

This new book will be a welcome addition to the knowl- 
edge of the early days of the Church in the West, especially 
as Father Laveille has added many valuable notes about the 
various personages who appear in the course of the narrative. 
We especially welcome the testimony of Father Cataldo 
about De Smet’s accuracy in describing conditions as he 
found them, not only the ideal Christianity of the Flatheads 
in Oregon—which disappeared, however, as soon as_ the 
American immigration set in, a fact which seemed to give 
the lie to De Smet’s description—but also the indescribable 
loathsomeness that had to be faced almost everywhere else. 
Both pictures were given clearly and distinctly. As Father 
Cataldo’s authority in Indian matters is supreme, we hope 
that the misunderstandings about the great De Smet will 
forever disappear. i a oe 





The Lord of Misrule and Other Poems. By ALFrep Noyes. 
New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.60. 

The Rocky Road to Dublin; the Adventures of Seumas 
Beg. By James StepHens. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.00. 

The Little Book of American Poets. Edited by Jessie B. 
RitteNHousE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

Sappho in Levkas and Other Poems. By WitttAM ALEx- 
ANDER Percy. New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00 

A very definite message for the reverence and maintenance 
of the “Law” reads clearly from this new book of poems by 
Mr. Noyes. 


Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of God! 
Sound the music whose name is law, 


is, in substance, reiterated in many of the vigorous ballads 
and odes of this book. In other volumes Mr. Noyes has 
exhibited his artistic skill in the handling of “larger themes.” 
Who will forget, for instance, the rich imagery and splendid 
rhythm investing the “Tales of the Mermaid Tavern” and 
the underlying symbolism in “Sherwood”? But here he in- 


vokes no symbolism “that half conceals” the motif of his 
song. Those who follow contemporaneous literature readily 
admit that the present European war has, at least, purified 
the tone and strengthened the touch of today’s literature. 
Mr. Noyes bears witness to this, for his latest volume is a 
revealing of the direction hearts of serious-minded men are 
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taking. “The Trumpet of the Law,” in particular, is a noble, 
Christian ode, with a message of courage, hope, and abiding 
peace, breathing from the Nativity and the Crucifixion. 

There is a talent in Irish poets which the critics call, for 


to catch and then express the scintillating lights and shadows 
of nature, the beat of fairy feet, the tune of every wind, and 
the voices behind every feature of the universe. Mr. 
Stephens has long since proved that he possesses the talent. 
Both sections of his new book contain charming snatches 
of that kind of song which is his unique artistry. The little 
songs and ballads, with their impish play and droll surprises, 
are representative of an Irish mood. 

In her new anthology of American poetry Jesse B. Ritten- 
house has kept close to standards that have ruled other 
anthologists in the same field. It is well said of Longfellow 
and Lowell that no unclean line can be found in their poetry; 
and in this “Little Book of American Poets” a sense and a 
regard for morality and Christian ethics are clearly in evi- 
dence. An artistic eye has likewise governed the selections. 
One could wish, however, that, in addition to the poetical and 
ethical discernment, the editor had chosen, in certain in- 
stances, poems which would afford a revelation of the poet's 
character as well as of his literary technique. 

Accurate gesture, so to speak, marks Mr. Percy’s exercise 
of his poetic gift; he has academic precision ad unguem in 
the structure and rhythm of his odes, and a cool temperament 
in elaborating what he very properly calls the psychology 
and ethics of passion. The ascetic development of Sappho’s 
character is, as it had to be, pagan, but Christian and Cath- 
olic themes have a sympathetic appeal for this young poet's 
muse. Fragrant as a perfect roadside flower is “A Page’s 
Road Song” of the thirteenth century; and the long ode, “St. 
Francis to the Birds,” might well have been selected for the 
initial poem. In so many pages of carefully elaborated versi- 
fication one may well overlook the defective ending to the 
sonnet, “Failure.” mE. 





Memories of a Publisher, 1865-1915. By Grorce Haven 
Putnam, Litt.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Vagrant Memories. Being Some Personal Recollections. 
By Witi1amM Winter. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.00. 

For future historians of the past half-century these two 
volumes preserve a wide range of valuable material. Major 
Putnam's contribution is a continuation of the memories of 
his youth included in a previous book and reviewed in 
AMERICA June 20, 1914. He gives an account of his personal 
undertakings and interests and of the many eminent persons 
on both sides of the Atlantic with whom he became ac- 
quainted, and comments upon the events which during the 
same period served to make current history. One of the dis- 
tinguished men he met was the British general now so 
largely in the public eye, Lord Kitchener, who was his 
fellow-passenger across the Atlantic in 1910. “I found,” he 
says, “the general modest enough in his utterances on mat- 
ters in which he was an accepted authority, but disposed to 


| be “cocky” in his conclusions on things of which he knew 


little or nothing.” 

If the great “K. of K.” would condescend to make a tz 
quoque retort to a brevet major of volunteers, he might inti- 
mate how aptly this description fits the writer of the eulogy 
of Pére Hyacinthe and the Modernists of our own day, on pages 
63 and 64 of the “Memories,” as well as of the account, on 
page 415, of how “the heavy hand of the Church had inter- 
fered with the production and distribution of literature” in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He might also wonder 


at the curious code of ethics that, on page 331, excuses the 
bookseller vending an immoral book because he was not its 
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publisher and because there was a public demand for its cir- 
culation. Major Putnam had lived in one of the greatest 
Catholic communities in the world for nigh on three-quarters 
of acentury. In his busy life he had met in business, socially 
and in public affairs thousands of his Catholic fellow-citizens, 
yet he deliberately prints, on page 306 of his book this com- 
ment on his success in a libel suit in which he was the de- 
fendant: “The jury was fortunately made up largely of 
Hebrews. If they had been Catholics it would have been 
difficult to secure a verdict against one of the managers of 
a great Catholic Society.” 

Mr. Winter’s book is also a sequel to a previous volume 
of the same character, and deals with the golden age of the 
New York stage. It is a period inseparably linked with the 
names of the Booths, the Wallacks, Barrett, Jefferson, Mon- 
tague, James Lewis, Augustin Daly, Laura Keene, Clara 
Morris, Ada Rehan, Mrs. Gilbert, and others with whom he 
lived in friendship and whose acting he carefully observed. 
He gives essential details of biography and social esti- 
mates of achievement as a help to deepen in the minds of 
his readers “a conviction of the vital importance of a rightly- 
conducted theater,” one appealing to the highest intelligence 
and the finest feelings of the public. How sadly the stage has 
departed from this ideal it is unnecessary to detail here. Mr. 
Winter, long honored as the dean of critics, has protested 
without ceasing against the vile plays that are offered the 
public nowadays. He reiterates his belief in the critic’s duty 





and urges an earnest and persistent crusade on the part of the | 
clean-minded, self-respecting public against the degradation | 


of our stage. Yt. 3s. Oe 





Eine Anleitung zur Selbster- 
Von A. 


Aus dem Glauben leben! 
ziehung fiir die katholische weibliche Jugend. 
HEINEN. 80 Pf. 

Der Gymnasiast. 
Von P. IncBert Naas, O.M.Cap. 
Volkesvereins-Verlag. 

Here are two books for the young and for those who wish 
to be helpful to them. The first deals with Catholic girlhood. 
It is filled with the fruit of rich experience and instinct with 
a spirit of quickening faith. High and sane ideals are held 
before the growing girl which will prevent her from in- 
dulging in vain day-dreams and empty ambitions. The au- 
thor’s purpose is to make of her a useful member of the 
community and a joy in the household of which she is a 
part or over which she may in time be called to rule as its 
queen. The girls of the laboring classes of Germany have 
evidently been mainly in the mind of the writer, but there 
are many excellent lessons for all classes, since almost every 
phase of woman’s life is touched upon. The chapter on 
religious vocation may seem to counsel too long a delay 
before the final step is taken, though only a single instance 
is given by way of illustration. The social conditions of 
Germany are, of course, reflected in the book, but the prin- 
ciples laid down are in general as Catholic as the faith 
which inspires the author. 

The second book is confined to the student world, as ite 
title indicates. In seventy-four short chapters the writer 
deals with the moods and thoughts reflected in student life. 
Every trial, danger, aspiration and duty of those years of 
preparation are passed over in review. Father Naab speaks 
out of the fulness of experience. His advice is always given 
in the warmest tone of friendliness and sympathy. “The 
great questions,” he says, “are burning upon your lips, and 
often you have no one in whom you can confide, no one 
who can completely understand you. God grant that you 
may find their solution in this volume, and above all that, 
-with a more perfect knowledge, peace may enter your heart.” 


Freundesworte an unsere Studenten. 
M. 1,60. M. Gladbach: 





The statement that comparatively few are called to practise 
the Evangelical Counsels in community life is too rigorous. 
“To embrace the Evangelical mode of life is the privilege of 
every one,” St. Basil writes, and this is likewise the doctrine 
of St. Thomas. Certain obstacles may, of course, prevent the 
call being followed. J. os 





The Spiritual Journal of Lucie Christine. Edited by the 
Rev. A. Poutarn, S.J. Translated from the French. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 

It is always consoling to find extraordinary graces and 
special gifts of prayer bestowed upon a soul whose sanctity 
is attained in the common state of life, and that, too, under 
the conditions of our own times. The narrative of such a 
life, however exalted in matter, if only its style be simple 
and straightforward, may be a means of grace to many who 
are not called so high. For what the poet is to the loftier 
emotions of his fellows, that the mystic is to their spiritual 
consciousness, being its interpreter, We read of experiences 
to whose sublimity indeed we ourselves are strangers, yet 
now and then we can realize, perhaps, that “a local habitation 
and a name” is given to some principle of God’s dealing 
which in its humbler forms is not quite unknown to us. 
Such a purpose may be well served by a volume like the 
present one. It is the spiritual autobiography of one who 
was wife, mother, widow, a constant sufferer, and through 
all a most devoted servant of God. Scarcely anything is 
told us of the natural side of this interesting life. The nar- 
rative consists almost exclusively of illuminations and con- 
solations received in prayer, in which sacred art the author 
was deeply versed. 

The book possesses certain striking advantages over some 
other literature of its kind. Both Lucie’s confessor, at whose 
direction she wrote the record, and also the editor of her 
narrative, have scrupulously observed her right to tell her 
story in her own way, with only an occasional foot-note 
for the reader’s assistance. Thus the story preserves a com- 
pleteness and a progressive coherence of its own. In order, 
however, to make the actual steps in the progress more evi- 
dent to the ordinary reader, the editor’s knowledge of mys- 
tical theology is employed in pointing out the salient feature 
of each experience which makes it a link in the entire chain, 
and which is emphasized by the simple device of heavy-faced 
type. W. H. McC. 





American Ideals. By Crayton Sepcwick Cooper. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 

It is no small task to determine the nature of a people’s 
ideals; and, if we are to judge by the confusing and contra- 
dictory opinions that have been advanced from time to 
time, the task of estimating aright the ideals of the American 
people would seem to be as yet impossible of achievement. 
The reason, no doubt, is due to the composite character of 
our people; a fusion of traits and tendencies inherited from 
other lands, and gradually cohering and uniting into a more 
or less symmetrical whole. 

Mr. Cooper’s study has led him to conclusions with which 
the Catholic reader may or may not agree. He may justly 
regret, for instance, that the author has failed to appraise 
the influence which the Catholic Church has wielded in 
ennobling the ideals of millions of our fellow-citizens. And 
this regret will prompt him to modify the statement that 
“where the men of the last generation said ‘doctrine’ we say 
‘service.’” To Catholics doctrine and social service are not 
antipodal. The reader may well wonder, too, why “our 
Pilgrim sires” should be credited with having given such a 
vital impulse to American education, and with having fash- 
ioned so largely its ideals; as if here, too, the Catholic 
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Church, with her network of parish schools, academies, high 
schools and colleges spread over the country, had not mer- 
ited a generous notice. The educational ideals she espouses 
are as thoroughly American as any ever conceived in the 
New England of two centuries ago. 

Omissions such as these will lead the critical to think that 
the writer has not taken into consideration all the factors 
of the problem he would solve. Still his observations are 
suggestive. The absence of the spirit of patient and exacting 
reflection, so widely manifested, does not speak well for the 
solidity and enduring value of American present-day litera- 
ture. It is timely, too, to insist, as the author does, that 
true reform must begin with the individual, not with social 
bodies. Life and death are from within: a clean heart in the 
individual can alone ensure corporate godliness. Perhaps 
the chapter that will be read with greatest interest is that 
American ideals as seen by Americans 


. AC 


which deals with 


themselves. 





Habits That Handicap. By Cuartes B. Towns. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.20. 

Recent legislation against the traffic in habit-forming drugs 
has brought to light startling facts about the prevalence of 
addiction to drugs. In the volume under review, Mr. Towns, 
who claims a large experience in the study and treatment of 
the victims of opium, alcohol and tobacco, points out clearly 
the gigantic proportions of the menace, and the measures to 
be adopted for safeguarding the public. That the drug habit 
is widespread may be common knowledge, but it will be news 
to many to learn that, through the unnecessary administra- 
tion of opiates in regular medical treatment, or through the 
use of patent medicines, many have become enslaved uncon- 
sciously. Mr. Towns maintains that the sale of opiates and 
their compounds should be forbidden except on prescription; 
this would place the responsibility on the physician, who in 
turn should be obliged to give to the civil authorities an exact 
account of all drugs dispensed. The author’s insistence on 
the value and need of will-power in drug cases is gratifying, 
and if he had only included the supernatural help to be ob- 
tained through prayer and the Sacraments, his suggestions 
would be complete. Mr. Towns counsels the sterilization of 
those who are beyond cure; here we beg leave to differ from 
him, since we consider such teaching ethically unsound. 


D. J. CG 





Aristocracy and Justice. By Paut Ermer More. Shelburne 
Essays, Ninth Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Mr. More's book might well be characterized as an attempt 
to institute a searching examination of the social conscience. 
As such it will be sure to approve itself to any thoughtful 
reader whose optimism has not already blinded him to the 
evils of the times. Modern education in the main and the 
tendencies of modern morality are both indicted and both 
justly condemned: the first on the score of not educating, 
account of its love-born, Narcissus-like hu- 
But it is only as a diagnostician that Mr. 
He cannot prescribe a 


the second on 
manitarianism. 
More can claim to be trustworthy. 
remedy for the simple reason that he has lost his grasp on 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. For him the 
latter has become so diluted as to furnish little more than a 
mere coloring for his thought. Moreover, before he again 


commits himself to the assertion that he would be “ready 
to lay iconoclastic hands on the whole fabric of the Middle 
Ages and sweep it away altogether, with all its good and 
all its evil,” we would suggest that he study more carefully 
the real foundations of all that is best in modern civilization 
and trust less to such distorting mediums as H. O. Taylor’s 
one-sided “Medieval Mind.” 


M. I. X. M. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Those who have justly complained in recent years that 
the Catholic Christmas cards were not artistic and the artistic 
ones were not Catholic will be glad to know that the Cath- 
olic Art Publishing Co., of 17 Madison Avenue, New York, 
have ready an unusually varied and attractive assortment of 
holiday cards, booklets and calendars which were printed 
especially for Catholic patrons. The reproductions we have 
received of the great Nativity paintings are particularly 
tasteful, as are also the private greeting cards which are now 
fashionable. The firm’s catalogue offers intending purchasers 
a wide choice of Yule-tide pictures and cards———Paul Elder & 
Co., of San Francisco, have out “The Peace Calendar and 
Diary, 1916, by Dr. John J. Mullowney” ($1.00). On a metal 
stand are arranged for each day of the year thoughts on 
peace which are taken from the utterances of living men, in- 
cluding Pope Benedict XV, and from the writings of great 
authors. 





The first poem in “Dreams and Dust” (Harper, $1.20), Don 
Marquis’s new volume is entitled “This is Another Day,” con- 
tains a fine thought fitted with lyric wings and dress, and 
justly recommends the entire collection. Don Marquis, be- 
sides being the witty “colyum” maker of the Evening Sun, 
is nothing short of a master of lyric diction and movement, 
and these poems are specimens of his best work.—lIn “A 
Marriage Cycle” (Houghton, $1.25) Mr. George Herbert 
Palmer, a Harvard professor, edits and contributes a preface 
to the poems of his wife, Alice Freeman Palmer, thirteen 
years after her death. The poems have a certain unity, for 
they were all written for her husband, and from that point 
of view present a touching picture of wifely love and duty. 
Under three headings, “The Approach,” “Together,” and 
“The Parting,” are collected the poet’s emotions and long- 
ings before and after marriage. They are not great poems, 
neither are they presented as such, but they do say many 
beautiful things with true and delicate expression. 





“Talks About Poets and Poetry” (W. P. Linehan, Mel- 
bourne, 2 shillings), by the Rev. J. J. Malone, is a fine bit of 
intensive literary criticism. Readers of the little book will 
learn what Father Malone thinks of the works of two Aus- 
tralian poets: Adam Lindsay Gordon and Henry Kendall. 
The essay on Oliver Goldsmith is a new presentation of an old 
subject, for the Irish side of Goldsmith's character is brought 
out with the sure hand of a sympathetic critic. The last 
essay “Anthologies of Irish Verse,” deals largely with a just 
appreciation of the Irish character and of the world’s in* 
debtedness to the Celtic race——“Peg Along,” by George L. 
Walton, M.D., (Lippincott, $1.00) is full of advice for the 
would-be worldly-wise. The author has the gift of vivifying 
flat platitudes with catchy phrases and of telling stories. At- 
tributing much of our ill humor and bad spirit to “cranki- 
ness” and querulousness, the remedy he suggests is the culti- 
vation of a calm, cheerful state of mind, of a persevering effort 
to “peg along.” 





“Clouded Amber” (Badger, $1.35) is a tale of the stage life 
and “heart throbs” of a beautiful, talented and, best of all, 
innocent child of a Canadian village. Zoé, under the guidance 
of the manager of the Neversink Theatrical Company, a cer- 
tain Mr. Fothergill, and under the motherlike guardianship 
of the seasoned actress, Aunt Liddy, reaches the highest pin- 
nacle of histrionic fame as childlike and stainless as when she 
bade farewell to good Father Le Blanc, but chastened withal 
by a bitter struggle against the demon of jealousy. The 
battle, however, is fought and won. Robert Pryor, a good 
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son of a good mother, and himself a victim of misplaced 
love, gains the affection of a heart that was once given with 
all the trust of a child to the scheming, debonnair Fothergill. 
Patience Warren, the author, is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing given us a novel that is at once pleasing and good.—— 
In “Emma McChesney & Co.” (Stokes, $1.00) the redoubtable 
and lovable Emma McChesney is once more presented by 
Edna Ferber in a book of seven chapters, which originally 
appeared as short stories in a magazine. Because of this the 
thread of the narrative is rather thin, but all the wholesome 
good nature, the expressive slang, sharp business sense and 
keen insight of the militant traveling saleslady are still here. 
Some familiar characters, “Fat Ed” Meyers, “T. A.” and the 
rest are still here, too, and Emma marries one of them. A 
wholesome book, with laughter and tears. The story of 
Emma’s encounter with the “uplift movers” is amusing and 
true. 





“W’ot do they understand?” So wailed Tommy in Lon- 
don’s streets, with the charm and allure of India fresh on 
him. And “What do I understand?” the reader of Kipling 
must have said to himself time and time again. The indict- 
ment may have been uttered as one stood laughing with 
Mulvaney just outside the Prithi-Devi temple in Benares, or 
it may have been quietly whispered as one watched Dinah 
Shadd lay her infant away far off in the little station beyond 
Umballa. And the charge was true, whether distinctly 
framed or merely felt as one sat vacant-eyed on the Man- 
dalay Hill with the aforesaid Tommy, listening to the “tink- 
ling temple bells” and just dreaming. Dr. Asley Munson 
must have felt these self-accusations of those untraveled in 
the Orient, and so she has given us “Kipling’s India” 
(Doubleday, $1.50). The book is a glorified Baedeker, or 
rather, it is a personally-conducted trip through India with 
Dr. Munson as a sort of super-guide, with Terence Mul- 
vaney, Strickland of the Police, Mrs. Hauksbee, Miss 
Youghal, Wee Willie Winkie, and a host of other charm- 
ing companions to point the routes, show the places of in- 
terest, take photographs, which are here reproduced, and be- 
guile the way with bits of reminiscences. 





“First Principles of Chemistry” (Allyn and Bacon, $1.25), by 
Messrs. Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock, Sohon and Whitsit, is a 
revised edition of a good elementary text-book. Aiming princi- 
pally at producing a text that will satisfy the requirements for 
examinations set by the New York State Board of Regents, the 
authors have ably acquitted themselves of their task. In this 
revised edition, many changes have been made for the better, and 
new chapters have been added on chemical equilibrium and on 
radioactivity. “A Text-Book of Cooking” (Allyn & Bacon, 
$1.25), by Carlotta C. Greer, is intended for use in classes of 
domestic science. It is made up of two principal parts: the 
cooking of foods, and the planning and serving of meals. In 
the first part there are seventeen subdivisions, dealing as well 
with the nutritive value of all kinds of foods, as with how to 
cook them. Numerous experiments and questions on the text 
are not wanting, and the recipes given may well take the place 
of the old-time “cook book.” Both volumes are fully illustrated. 








Every day brings new evidences of the way in which war is 
coloring all the thoughts of the nations in conflict. In France, in 
particular, not the France that has been persecuting the Church, 
but the real France that has done so much for God, ascetic 
literature is deeply tinged with gloom. Dom Hebard, O.S.B., 
has written a book, that has few parallels for sadness. It is 
addressed to the women of France, and has for title “Le Livre 
de la Consolation” (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 2fr.75). It 
proceeds on the assumption that there is not a woman in France 


that has not been sorely stricken in affection. The author writes 
out of a full heart, having himself been through the wine press. 
Knowing from his own personal experience how desolate the 
victims of the war have left those who mourn at home, he strives 
to lift their thoughts to the Divine Consoler. Supernatural 
motives, supernatural means of strength, the spiritualizing of 
painful duties, and the sublimity of courageous sacrifice and 
patience and resignation are the burden of some three hundred 
pages. The book is primarily meant for the war’s French widows 
and daughters and mothers, but it has a message for all hearts 
plunged in the speechless sorrow of helpless bereavement. 
“L’Apostolat de la Jeunesse” (Paris: Pierre Téqui, 2fr.) is 
scarcely less sad, and is even more French in its appeal. Inci- 
dents of the war are made the text for a series of familiar in- 
structions which have for their purpose to bring into relief for 
children the great laws of honor and justice, and to set up the 
men of France as examples of fidelity to God and country, and 
as an inspiration to dream and to do like deeds of courage. 





Once upon a time there lived a zealous woman who never 
entered a street car or train without having in her hand a 
Catholic paper or pamphlet, which she invariably left behind 
at her journey’s end. As these publications were promptly 
seized and read by acquisitive or curious fellow-passengers 
to the great profit of their souls, her studied forgetfulness 
proved quite apostolic. Those who would like to acquire 
that woman’s amiable habit will find very useful the follow- 
ing list of recent pamphlets, which the pressure on our space 
will only permit naming: 

Australian Catholic Truth Society, Melbourne: “Per- 

sonal Prohibition Needed: Not National,” by Rev. W. 


3 Lockington, S.J. One penny. The Catholic Truth 
Society, Pittsburgh: “Creeds and Dogmas,” “Why I Am a 


Catholic,” “Sociology or Catholicity—Which?” all by 
Thomas. F. Coakley, D.D.; “Christian Manhood,” by 
Rt. Rev. J. F. Regis Canevin, D.D. Five cents each. 


The International Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn: 
“Luther’s Claim to a Divine Mission,” by Rev. Lucian 
Johnston; “Meditations for Advent,” by Richard F. 
Clarke, S.J. Five cents each. Office of the Jrish Mes- 
senger, Dublin: “A Boy’s Choice, a Dialogue on Vo- 
cations,” by Rev. Henry Davis, S.J.; “The Devotion 

of the First Fridays,” by Rev. Joseph McDonnell, S.J.; 

“Help for the Holy Souls,” by Rev. Thos. MacDonald, 

C.C.; “Our Lady of Lourdes,” by E. Leahy; “The 

Women of France and the War,” by the Comtesse de 

Courson; “St. Columbanus Centenary Life,” by Rev. 

Myles V. Ronan, C.C. One penny each. The Paulist 

Press, New York: “Mexico for the Mexicans,” by 

Dudley G. Wooten; “Is the Catholic Church a Men- 

ace?” by Dudley G. Wooten; “The Authorized In- 

terpreter of Holy Scripture,” by William H. Sloan; “My 

Home-Coming,” by Ingeborg Magnussen; “Martyrs 

According to Bernard Shaw,” by Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; 

“St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Patroness of the Poor,” by 

Thomas B. Reilly; “The Conventual Life,” by Rt. Rev. 

Bishop Ullathorne. Five cents each. Frederick Pustet 

& Co., New York: “Novena to St. Rita and Visits to the 

Blessed Sacrament,” by Rev. Andrew Klarmann, A.M.; 

“Matrimonial Primer, a Handbook for Bride and Groom,” 

by Rev. Andrew Klarmann, A.M. Ten cents each. Rev. 

R. J. Sorin, De Lisle, Miss.: “Our Blessed Mother: 

Protestant Praise in Prose and Poetry,” by Nelius Down- 

ing. $0.10. Central Bureau of the G. R. C. Central 

Verein, Temple Bldg., St. Louis: “The Fall of the House 

of Pedagogues,” by Rev. Francis O’Neill, O.P., Ph.D. 

$0.10. And from Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washing- 

oy “Education and Character,” by Rev. John J. Ford, S.J. 

10. 

The International Catholic Truth Society of 407 Bergen 
Street, Brooklyn, is doubtless ready to supply with the fore- 
going pamphlets those who cannot conveniently get them 
| from the publishers. The large and varied list of booklets 

brought out by the London Catholic Truth Society and by 
the America Press should also be kept in mind. 
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EDUCATION 


Civics in the Secondary School 


|’ is the vox populi which elects our Federal and State sen- 
ators and representatives, and it is, presumably, in obedience 
to that voice that these officials deal with expenditures of millions 
of public funds for public purposes. Yet it is a fact, that in in- 
numerable instances public funds are expended with little or no 
regard for the tax payer, and with scant attention to the business 
motto “value received.” Public funds have been classified as 
“everybody’s money” and therefore “nobody’s concern,” and 
in the administration of governmental matters it is surprising 
that even more waste and extravagance have not prevailed. 
PRESENT STATUS 

The suggestion has been made that the efficiency training of 
public officials be undertaken by our high schools and colleges 
and in the department of instruction in civil government. The 
suggestion is worthy of careful consideration, but if it is to 
prove effective, the nature and extent of instruction now ac- 
corded students in these institutions must undergo an essential 
change. Theoretical training in civil government in vogue for 
many years in our schools and colleges, has provided an outline 
of governmental matters. As a rule, however, these courses 
give very little supplementary work of a practical nature, and 
therefore have not done much to equip the graduate who sub- 
sequently enters the field of politics and practical government. 

Effective service as a member of a legislative body requires 
considerable skill and involves a multiplicity of duties which 
can be met only by a thorough training in theory and practice. 
Chis is especially true in the lower Houses where money ap- 
propriations originate. Bills and petitions for legislation are 
many in number and varied in nature, and the sessions of com- 
mittees to which such matters are referred are limited. In 
effect this means that a knowledge of financial matters con- 
nected with the government is necessary for the member; so 
too is skill in interpreting the various financial reports issued 
by the different state departments relative to matters submitted 
to committees for consideration. In the present condition of 
affairs it happens all too frequently that bills and petitions have 
been sent through committees and have been subsequently 
enacted into law, which, if carefully considered from the start, 
would have been reported by the investigating committee as 
unnecessary and unworthy “to pass.” 


SuGGESTED METHODS 


Aside from the skill required in committee, the member should 
be trained to debate readily on the floor of the House or Senate. 
By such skill in debate should be understood knowledge of re- 
ports pertinent to the question under consideration and ability 
to use the knowledge. Many a bill, if properly handled on the 
floor of the House or Senate would have met with decisive de- 
feat or passage, if opposed or championed by members properly 
equipped to debate the proposed measure. 

It is obvious therefore that the practical phase of public gov- 
ernmental service must be emphasized in the courses now given 
in our schools and colleges in civil government. State reports 
should be a part, and a useful part, of the reference equipment 
of a department of civil government in any school where the 
subject is attempted. Parliamentary procedure and regulations 
should be mastered as well as the rules of the legislative body of 
the particular State within the limits of which the school is 
located. 

The methods by which the Federal or State finances are 
handled should be discussed in a practical manner, and in such 
study the nature of sinking funds, serial bond issues and the 
like should be considered. By this I do not mean that students 





of civil government should be equipped as accountants or at- 
torneys, but their equipment should include the fundamental 
principles upon which such matters are based. 


EMPHASIZE THE PRACTICAL 


Class discussions and “moot sessions” of a school legislature 
should be a part of the program followed by the class in civil 
government, in order to familiarize the student with the usual 
forms of procedure before the committee and on the floor of 
the legislative body itself. Where the school is located in the 
capital of the State there should be periodical visits made to 
committee hearings and to sessions of the legislative body for 
the purpose of acquainting the student with the routine order 
of business before such committees or legislative bodies. 

At present one seldom discovers even an instructor in civil 
government in attendance before committees or at the sessions 
of the legislative bodies. Teachers rarely appear in the capitol 
while the legislature is in session save to advocate or oppose 
some measure destined to affect the status of a teacher as such, 
never in the interests of the pupils, enrolled in the class of civil 
government. Just as long as this indifference to practical gov- 
ernmental work is sustained by teachers of civil government, 
just so long will there continue unchanged the wholesale lack 
of proper equipment of the graduate who later, and in a repre- 
sentative capacity, enters the service of the State. 

But practical instruction in civil government will be helpful, 
whether or not the student subsequently enters the political field. 
Such instruction tends to stimulate an abiding interest in mat- 
ters which annually come before the legislature, and makes it 
possible for one so trained to argue intelligently before com- 
mittees investigating measures of public concern. 

The general apathy of the public to matters affecting the 
common good is traceable to many causes. One of these causes 
is the general lack of the knowledge necessary if one wishes to 
argue successfully before a committee. “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” Knowledge of and interest in mat- 
ters of public weal, if utilized before committees by public and 
private citizens and before legislative bodies, would prevent 
much of the discontent which follows the enactment of undesir- 
able laws. Improved school and college methods in the practical 
training of the student of civil government would go far to 
make more efficient governmental officials. 

Lester B. DoNOHUE. 


ECONOMICS 


The Planning Time 


O far as we can see today, and that is not far, the greatest 

industrial revolution in the history of the United States 

will take place soon after the close of the European war. 
Prophetic facts are few, but grimly significant. 

First of all we have the fact of present industrial inflation. 
Hundreds of men are employed now in the munitions fac- 
tories of New England and other Eastern States who must 
be dropped from the regular pay-roll the instant peace is 
assured. This spells revolutionary seeding ground. 

I am not one of those who look for a financial panic at the 
end of the war. Already a survey of stock market records is 
enough to show that surplus capital made in munitions manu- 
facture is being slowly and sanely invested in sounder issues. 
Much needed improvements are being made in such con- 
servative interests as the United States Steel Corporation, 
whose non-munitions business is taking a new lease of life. 
Railroads are being rejuvenated and expanded. Agricultural 
and industrial enterprises with a safe domestic market are 
finding new capital. By this sane reinvestment of new 
capital a real panic will probably be avoided. 
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INFLATION 


Still, the spectacular munitions industries are in important 
industrial centers. They encourage sympathetic movements. 
Only a few days ago, I heard a woman labor organizer 
speak of the present situation as the most valuable tool given 
to labor in several generations. The munitions employees 
can demand wages far above normal, and the mere fact of 
their prosperity leads to similar emphatic demands from 
neighboring industries. 

This is the inflated situation. The labor demands are 
abnormal to match abnormal profits. Remove the profits, 
and the slump in labor prosperity will be so sudden and dis- 
astrous as to reach genuine poverty and want. Capital may 
be fluid, and will quickly readjust itself; but labor is not 
fluid. Men establish homes, and have sizeable families. They 
cannot move in a night. Today they are virtually building 
temporary cities in the munitions centers. They cannot 
desert these cities by signing a stock certificate. 


SociALISM 


I do not mean to take any side on the question of muni- 
tions manufacture. It may be a justifiable assistance to 
nations that were unprepared; it may be an immoral assist- 
ance to carnage. Both views are rampant now. I deal only 
with the facts, large facts that neither theory nor wish can 
change. Labor is booming, and when the last echoes of the 
boom have died away, the giant of Socialism is going to 
appear. 

Socialism has been a political pigmy so far. I think its 
growth in the immediate future will be astounding. It will 
grow, however, not as a fanatic theory, but as a monster 
protest. The protest vote has made Socialism in France and 
Germany. It will make it here, make it into a political party 
of prominence, and very likely of ability. It will produce 
men like Briand, of France. Briand typifies the relentless 
audacity and purpose of French radicalism modified and 
dignified by the responsibility of office. I venture it as a 
mild prophecy that the decline of Socialism as a dangerous 
moral and political force will date from the day that an able 
Socialist leader holds a high office in the Federal Government. 


PERILS OF PROSPERITY 


But there is another danger. It springs from the imme- 
diate conditions of today. Capitalists are fairly generous in 
times of superabundance. They will be the first to cry wolf 
when the disarrangement comes. There may be no financial 
panic, but there may easily be a distinct industrial panic. 
It took acute men of finance over a year to discount the 
prosperity which the war necessarily brought to us. It may 
take them over a year to discount the solid, peaceful pros- 
perity that ought to come after the war is over. During that 
year they may be guilty of gross injustices, reckless elimina- 
tion of labor, and unjustifiable cutting of salaries. Instead of 
inspiring a vote merely of moderate protest, they may stir up 
the genuinely revolutionary elements of Socialism. 

This is the supreme warning I wish to hold out. The time 
for definite planning is now. We must plan (and by we I 
mean those who have the sound principles of Catholic 
thought to guide them) to exert all our influence, when the 
declaration of peace comes, to prevent just such blind in- 
justices as the almost certain panic of some capitalists will 
prompt them to commit. Injustice never saved a lost 
cause. And without implying any analogy, injustice will 
never prevent a moderate Socialist growth from becoming 
the fanatical wave that once glutted France, and that might, 
with little urging, overwhelm our own country. 

RicHarD DANA SKINNER. 








NOTE AND COMMENT 


The registration figures for the colleges and universities of 
the Society of Jesus in the United States and Canada are en- 
couraging for Catholic education. The grand total of students 
in these Jesuit colleges for the present year is 15,873, to which 
must be added the enrolment in the Jesuit universities of 5,793 
students. Thus the entire number of pupils enjoying the benefit 
of a higher education in these institutions alone is 21,666. Here 
surely a noble and important work is being accomplished for 
the Catholic Church in America. The following is the division 
of students according to the Jesuit Provinces: The number of 
students in the Maryland-New York Province is 6,945 in the 
college and 1,846 in the university departments; in the Missouri 
Province, 4,938 in the college and 3,507 in the university studies ; 
in the New Orleans Province, 998 in the college and 165 in the 
university branches; in California, 1,564 in the college and 275 
in the university studies. The Colorado-New Mexico Mission 
counts 173 students at its Denver college and the Canadian 
Province has 1,250 students. 





The loss of another tribe of Israel, or more than its equiva- 
lent, and that in the United States during the course of the past 
Jewislt year, has troubled the Yiddish Amerikaner. It has been 
girding at the more high-toned classes of Jewry by reflecting 
upon the panic which this sensational discovery will create among 
them. According to the statistics quoted there has been a loss 
of more than half a million Jews in our country between the 
Jewish New Year 5675 and the New Year 5676, a fall from 
2,900,000 to 2,349,754 in the Jewish population of the United 
States. The American Israclite is not, however, inclined to take 
the matter very seriously. “They were not killed on the battle- 
field,” it says, “nor did they succumb to the sufferings of exile 
and epidemic, but they went astray in the American Jewish 
Yearbook.” The fact is, we are told, that no reliable statistics 
exist as a definite basis for either figure. The desire is ex- 
pressed that some national representative body might engage to 
give “as exact statistics as can be obtained without the apparatus 
and the legal authority of the Federal Census Bureau.” 





In his address delivered at the Catholic Educational Conven- 
tion and now published in the printed report of the meetings, 
Reverend Francis T. Moran, D.D., of Cleveland, shows in a 
clear and business-like way the enormous burden assumed by the 
pastors in the support of the Catholic schools: 

According to the last “Catholic Directory,” there were in 
the United States 1,456,206 children in the schools. Allow- 
ing one hundred dollars for each pupil, for buildings and 
property, there would be now in investment $145,620,600.00. 
Again, allowing eight per cent for interest, depreciation and 
physical maintenance, there would be a current yearly charge 
of $11,649,648.00. These figures are very moderate. A coun- 
try-wide average annual per capita expenditure for education 
is $30.55. For easy figuring change this to $30.00 for expendi- 
ture and 1,500,000 for children. Multiplying the number of 
children by the per capita expenditure we have an annual 
tuition expense of $45,000,000.00. If to this-be added the eight 
per cent item above for depreciation, etc., it would mean that 
at the present moment, after property, building and equipment 
have been provided, there would be an annual expense ac- 
count of $56,649,648.00. 


This sum of approximately sixty million dollars for each 
school year is actually taken from the public expenditure, and 
the equivalent in education is given to Catholic children by 
the Catholic Church in the United States. That the self- 
sacrificing service of the religious teachers reduces the vast 
total by almost two-thirds does not alter these figures. In the 
members of religious communities we possess a body of teach- 
ers who have made it possible for us, as Dr. Moran points 
out, to conduct a Catholic school at the average per capita 
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ediaditiies: of $10.00 in gines “a the $30. 55 denantud by the 
In other words, for every $335,000.00 expended 
for Catholic primary education, the State would have been 
upon to pay $1,000,000.00. “Our religious”, says Dr. 
Moran, “have been shamefully underpaid if salaries are to be 
measured by dollars and cents.” But they have sought for a 
higher reward and they have the supreme gratification of 
knowing that without their sacrifice religious education would 
have been impossible in our country. It will be well for 
Catholics and non-Catholics to bear in mind the figures here 
They may help the former to a deeper appreciation 


public school. 


called 


quoted. 


of the services rendered by the religious to the Catholic laity, | 





and enable others to form a more just estimate of the coun- | 


try’s indebtedness to the Catholic school, 
financial point of view. 

\ writer in the Pacific gives his impressions of the momentous 
transition through which New England has passed, a change 
which he considers to be no less than a social and religious 
revolution. This, however, is hardly the right word to use. It 
is a replacement rather than a revolution which has taken place. 
The writer himself states that marriage has decreased among 
the old New England stock to an absolutely unprecedented de- 
“And the birthrate among the same classes has declined 
Immigration, in the meantime, 


gree. 
to a point unknown before.” 
numbering over one million yearly, 
small States. The results are thus summed up: 
Congregationalists are still the most numerous of the 
Protestant bodies, but Roman Catholics are now in the ma- 
jority in all these States. Plymouth, where the Pilgrims 
first landed on the rock, has become in recent years a 
Portuguese town. The French from Canada now control 
scores of townships. The Poles are fleeing from their home 
land by thousands annually to occupy the farms of New 
England. Boston is ruled by the Irish. One-third, almost, 
of the population of New Haven, the home of Yale Univer- 
sity, is Italian. The Jews already control entire industries 
where a generation ago these people were unknown. 


The writer expresses the hopeful view that the old seed has 
been scattered over the continent, since the people of the ancient 
New England stock have traveled far westward and southward, 
“carrying with them their energy and faith.” But if that energy 
and faith can lead to no better results than the decline of the 
birthrate “to a point unknown before,” we shall not feel inclined 
to mourn even its total loss. “One thing is assured in New 
England at least, socially, racially, the yesterdays are gone.” 





The eighth year book of the Christ Child Society of Chicago 
tells of the disbursement of $4,777.55 among “the most innocent 
and helpless of God’s poor, the little children.” If to the cost 
of the material purchased the value of the work done by the 
sewing circles is added, the sum disbursed will be increased by 
two thousand dollars. The society’s income is solely from dues 
and contributions. Gentlemen become associate members by 
contributing five dollars, the sum required for a complete outfit 
for a child. Ladies become regular members by adding more- 
over one dollar in dues to meet the society’s expenses. The 
list of articles comprised in a child’s outfit is most complete. 
Caps and shoes, suits, sweaters and underwear, mittens or 
gloves, and everything else that is required to clothe the little 
ones warmly and neatly are given each child Even a toy is 
added and a booklet: “The Story of Bethlehem” or “The Story 
of the Christ-Child.” Surely a sweet charity at this blessed sea- 
son! During the last year 336 complete outfits were given to 


boys and 277 to girls, while 520 boys and 836 girls received 
The total number of children benefited was 
Besides this, 107 infants’ layettes were given 
The Society likewise receives and distributes 
Yet with all this good 


partial outfits. 
therefore 1,969. 
to poor mothers. 
discarded clothes for children or adults. 


even from a purely | 


has had its effects in these 


| what other department they may originally have been sent. 








work accomplished there were over a hundred children whose 
cases were investigated and reported worthy, to whom nothing 
could be given, and hundreds of other cases were not investi- 
gated for the same reason. The charity of the Society is mainly 
distributed at the Christmas season. 





Owing to the preparations made at present for the inter- 
national tours of Santa Claus the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has issued directions for the shippers of 
Christmas gifts. It is apparently flooded at this period with 
letters relating to the tariff to be paid in the various foreign 
countries to which presents are sent. 


Many persons in the past have asked what method should 
be adopted in order that the tariff charge might be paid at 
the point of shipment in this country, by the giver of the 
gift. All such queries have been answered uniformly with 
the statement that there is no direct way in which the im- 
port duty charged by another country can be paid here, but 
if the package is placed in the charge of an express company, 
provision can be made for payment of duty by the express 
agent abroad. Although there is no exemption from custom- 
charges for Christmas gifts, there are some conditions under 
which certain gifts going from country to country may 
escape payment. Some governments rule that wedding 
presents brought in by subjects shall not be taxed. Some 
also exempt possessions that are part of an inheritance. But 
the season of universal giving is not on the tariff calendar 
as one when the pathways between the nations shall be 
cleared of obstructions. 


All inquiries of this nature must eventually be answered by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, no matter to 
It 
is well likewise to note that the kinds of articles are to be 
definitely specified, since it is not possible for the Bureau to 
forward an entire tariff schedule in answer to every letter. 





The name of Bishop Hedley is familiar to American readers. 
His death will therefore be felt by many as a personal loss. They 
may have heard little of his life and influence at home, but they 
have read his volumes and have received help and inspiration 
from them. Born at Morpeth, April 15, 1837, he was sent at an 
early age to the Benedictine school at Ampleforth, where at the 
completion of his course he entered the monastery in 1854. 
Known within his Order for his ecclesiastical studies, his liter- 
ary ability and musical skill, his reputation gradually extended 
beyond the monastery walls. By successive promotions he rose 
to the position of Auxiliary to Bishop Brown of Newport and 
Menevia and was finally chosen his successor in 1881. A new 
division of diocesan territory occurred later, in 1896, and he 
thenceforth bore the simple title of Bishop of Newport. He 
was an example to his religious brethren, a model for his flock 
as pastor of the faithful, and a recognized leader and spokesman 
among his peers. Keenly alert to the changing educational in- 
terests of his time, he was chosen in 1896 for the Presidency 
of the Catholic University Board, a position which he occupied 
until his death. He was noted as a preacher, though his care- 
fully prepared sermons were habitually read by him. For a 
time in his earlier career he held the editorship of the Dublin 
Review. His well-known books are “Our Divine Saviour,” “The 
Light of Life,” “The Christian Inheritance,” “The Bishop and 
His Flock,” “The Holy Eucharist,” “Lex Levitarum,” and the 
“Retreat.”—Another loss the Church Militant has suffered is 
that of Franz Cardinal Bauer, Prince Archbishop of Olmiitz, 
who died November 26 at the age of seventy-four. Early in 
October the Pope had sent him the last blessing, since death 
seemed imminent at that time. He was ordained in 1863 and 
celebrated his silver jubilee as bishop in 1907. He began his 
scholastic career as professor of Biblical studies, and later was 
made head of the seminary at the University of Prague. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Briinn in 1882, and in 1912 was raised 
to the archiepiscopal see of Olmiitz. 








